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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—VII 


PRAYER 


FRANCIS WALSH 


For a man born into the Church, there is a singular comfort 
in the close-knit logic of the faith. Its axioms are easy of 
acceptance. Its syllogisms are piled one on top of the other, 
firm as the bricks in a well-built house. Its disciplines are 
rigid, but one moves freely inside them, as one does in the 
confines of a well-bred family. Its promises are reassuring: 
that if one submits to the logic and the discipline, one walks 
naturally in the way of salvation. The complex, terrifying 
relationship of Creator and creature is reduced to a formula 
of faith and a code of manners. 

For priests and monks and nuns, the logic is more meticulous, 
the disciplines more rigid, but the security of body and spirit 
is commensurately greater. So that if a man can surrender 
himself completely to the will of the Creator, as expressed by 
the will of the Church, he can live and die in peace—either a 
cabbage or a saint. 


—Morris West, The Devil’s Advocate, p. 103. 


DO not offer the above quotation as a text and I shall not 

refer back to it. But it provides us with the opportunity to see 

ourselves as others see us. We can take it as a warning. And 
surely the first thing to do, to avoid the accusation of formalism, 
is to make sure that individually we are men and women of prayer, 
living really interior lives. 

True, a theologian could lecture for a whole session without 
saying any prayers. A theologian is not ipso facto a man of prayer. 
Prayer is conversation with God, the raising up of both mind and 
heart to God. Because prayer is both natural and necessary to the 
life of a Christian, it is not therefore easy. By his acquired nature 
and destiny, a Christian ought to be God-centred. His fallen state 
makes him almost incorrigeably self-centred. The effort to pass 
from one centre to the other is the essential striving of a Christian. 
Without that striving, man, even a priest, may make great strides, 
but extra viam. The three great means of acquiring sanctity are 
the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, and prayer. In a 
very real sense, the two sacraments are means to the third. A life 
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of real prayer may bring a blast of cold air over our Sa 
human nature. It is high adventure. But would you expect less j 
the attempt of man to rise to the kiss of God? 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


The first thing to discuss in this subject of prayer is the practid ‘ 
of the presence of God. You will have Brother Lawrence’s treatig® 
on your shelves. The matter is quite primary and vital. It is moy' 
necessary than any formal prayer. It is the end. In the event, how 
ever, the practice of the presence of God must be accompanied 
formal prayer, just as formal prayer presupposes the presence ¢ 
God. How many of us, between the times of formal prayer, are so! 
busy or so lazy that we leave the presence of God. Alternativel 
how many rosaries have we said without the presence of Got 
How many hours of the Divine Office have been recited in li 
manner, with an eye on the clock for a radio programme, or wit 
our mind on the grocer’s bill. It is a blessing that the obligation ¢ 
the Divine Office does not entail inward attention to what we a 
reading. 

When we were young, we were perhaps impatient to get past tl 
preliminaries of prayer to the subject of formal prayer. We ha 
an abiding sermon from our mothers on the subject of the preseno 
of God. In spite of being “troubled about many things’, 
lived in the presence of God, though they had little time for forma 
prayer and knew nothing of methods of prayer. With all his yee 
of seminary training, the priest who prays as well as his mother i 
a good priest and a man of prayer. 

“Place yourself in the presence of God’? may seem to you 4 
easy as the cookery book’s “take two pounds of country butte 
and a dozen fresh eggs’. It is easier said than done, to the beginn 
The philosopher knows that God is present per praesentiam, 
essentiam, per potentiam. But we speak of being present to Go 
prayerfully, in both mind and heart. We walk in the presence of? 
loving Creator, of a loving Father, Who is our home. We have ou 
separate approaches to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, according tt 
the way God’s love is appropriated to one or other. We canno 
prescribe a formula for everybody. Each of us is a different in 
dividual. We must pray as we can, not as we cannot, no matted 
how splendid this or that method may be in itself. But the presen 
of God is the basic idea. 
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HUMILITY AND FAITH 


As everywhere else in the spiritual life, humility is the fundamental 
moral virtue. Bishop Ullathorne wrote volumes on the subject. 
Let us try to express it in pill form. Humility is a virtue by which, 
in the true knowledge of himself, man takes a lowly view of himself 
i4‘sibi ipsi vilescit’’. Humility is truth in the mind and the acceptance 


(1) Directly or indirectly, we owe entirely to God our existence, 
our talents and all creatures in Saint Ignatius’ sense. 
(2) We owe entirely to God our supernatural life and the chance 


(3) We owe it to God that in spite of our moral weakness and 
our falls, we are still in His grace. 

Ki To realise the truth of these facts is not enough. Humility also 
requires that they be so accepted in our hearts as to form part of 

our moral fibre. For many, these truths provide sufficient matter 

aMfor years of mental prayer. 

No solid prayer life can be built on shaky faith. Most people 

believe in God, but how many would risk trusting Him? There are 

haltwo kinds of attack on a man’s faith. There are assaults on the 

“M4 faith of the solid Christian, even of the saint. There are the doubts 

he and hesitations of the ignorant or lax Christian. 

m4 The assault on the faith of the saint does not encounter deliberate 

al doubt. In-the dark night of the soul, the saint can be stripped of all 


like that state. He died at three o’clock on Good Friday. He might 
“4 well have used the words of Our Lord: ““My God, my God, why 


Not all trials of our faith are so blameless. True, “faith is evidence 
4 of things that are not seen” (Heb. 1:1). But faith can be weak in 
substance and in intensity through culpable ignorance of the 
content of the faith, or because it is too much in the mind and not 
14 enough in will and heart, or because of habits of sin, or by exposing 
it to risks in reading, talking, listening, viewing, or through general 
4 moral laxity. We are reminded of a passage in Father Faber, where 
4 he says: “many persons take up supernatural views of things as 

intellectual convictions, and yet when they are thrown into cir- 
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T§ except the surrender of the will. A man I knew died in something ae 
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cumstances which as it were compel their acting on those principles, 
we behold not a vestige of them in their conduct’. 

It is the same Faber, in the same place, who distinguishes three 
classes of “‘good Christians”: 

(1) Those who obey the commandments of God and the Church. 

(2) Those with strong and loving instincts for God’s glory and 
the salvation of souls. 

(3) Those with an intense love of suffering who live in the 
supernatural state of prayer. 

We may be flattering ourselves if we think we are middle class. 


FORMS OF PRAYER 


Prayer is either social or private. Praying with his family or in 
the larger society, as a rational man ought to do, his prayer will be 
either the official, liturgical prayer of the Church, or it will be 
unofficial, non-liturgical. The official prayer of the Church is 
primarily and essentially the Holy Mass, and secondarily the 
Divine Office and the rest of the liturgy, all of which are ancillary 
to the sacrifice of the Church. 

A Jesuit is quoted (or misquoted!) as saying that when faith is 
weak, the Church goes in for liturgy to cover the weakness. We 
must confess that in this initial stage of the liturgical revival the 
missal has killed the Garden of the Soul and the Treasury of the 
Sacred Heart. More is the pity. To the faithful the liturgy and the 
Bible are still largely unknown territory. The Bible is the necessary 
introduction to the liturgy and the two are bound up together. 
With the daily reading of two chapters of the Old Testament and 
one capter of the New, one reads the whole Bible in a year. There 
is much in the Old Testament that does not call for yearly reading. 

The psalms are lost on many of us. But one must not exaggerate. 
It is true that the Messianic psalms are beautiful. (In passing, a 
useful tip in reading the psalms is to read Our Lord, the head of the 
mystical body, into the first personal pronoun when it occurs.) 
True also that many of the psalms can stir most of the emotions 
of the heart in its ascent to God. But the book of Psalms as a 
whole is Old Testament prayer, limited by the limitation of the 
revelation granted to the Jews. Much basic Christian thought is 
absent from them—immortality and heaven, for example. Because 
the Jews could not realise that his neighbour was God’s creature 
and a human person, we would not like to direct some of the 
sentiments expressed even against the Russians! 
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It may be sloth in us that we no longer use manuals of private 
prayer. They can be as useful to the spiritual life as “spiritual 
books” can be to supplement the Sacred Scriptures. Vocal prayer 
that is private prayer is composed by somebody else, and can be 
anything from the Lord’s Prayer to the Thirty Days Prayer, from 
which latter may we be preserved. On our knees in church, many 
an hour that otherwise is spent in day-dreaming, could be spent 
profitably by using such manuals. There are plenty of such prayers 


| for the use of the priest in the appendices of the Breviary. There is 


such a thing as meditated prayer. In that connection one must 
make a special plea for the litanies. In parenthesis, let us not forget 
the daily prayers for the Propagation of the Faith and the Society 
of Saint Peter Apostle. These points can help a man to take his 
own temperature. 

A review of our attitude to prayer, a tidying of one’s ideas on 


prayer, will do little good without the firm resolve to persevere in 
the practice. Perseverance, sometimes heroic perseverance. Prayer 


' is an art, not a science, and the hours of daily practice that a pro- 


fessional pianist gives to his art are a reminder that ars est longa. 
The pianist must decide in advance what he is going to practise. 
Prayer must normally be prepared in advance and all the time we 
must maintain a sustained effort against sloth and tedium. 


“Whenever accidie begins to overcome a monk, it either makes 
him stay in his cell idle and lazy, or it drives him out from thence 
and makes him restless and unable to settle to any kind of work”’ 
(Cassian’s Institutes). Substitute the word prayer for work and you 
may recognise the state. The opposite condition is suffered by those 
who day after day are frustrated in their attempts to be faithful 
to prayer. The world—and the Mystical Body!—seem to conspire 
to destroy a man’s desire. The great thing is to go on wanting, to 
arrange one’s day as best one can and if necessary take heroic 
decisions. I know priests who rise at 4.30 and 5 in the morning 
for prayer and others who begin their daily hours at 11 p.m. I 
hope Father Faber would agree that these are on his third class, 
which is first class. 


There will be occasions when mental effort seems impossible: 
after a sleepless night, or a night caring for a sick child, or a night 
broken by sick calls. What is the next best thing? Read other 
people’s prayers; say the rosary—not the Breviary! Spiritual reading 
is not to be recommended, unless in the form of meditated reading. 
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Ejaculatory prayers may help at such times, or go through a psalm 
slowly, in Irish or English! 

A word about short visits to the Blessed Sacrament. It is easy, 
and perhaps common, to enter the Presence, to stay for a few 
minutes, and to come out with nothing to boast of except a dis- 
traction given exercise. It is said of Saint Ignatius that when he 
went to pay a visit to the Lord, he was to be seen pausing for a 
minute with his hand on the handle of the door, thinking what he 
was going to talk about. With so many Jesuits and such great 
enterprises on his mind, he had plenty of matter for prayer: for 
adoration, for thanksgiving, for sorrow, for petition. 


MENTAL PRAYER 


There are various recognised methods of meditation and mental 
prayer. The Jesuit method, so-called, is not the only one, though 
most of us are brought up on that. (I am told that Saint Ignatius 
suggests fifteen kinds of prayer.) In the “Jesuit”? method one 
prepares the night before. In the morning, act of the presence of 
God, first prelude, second prelude, first point, with considerations, 
applications, affections and resolutions. So on through a second 
and perhaps a third point, to the colloquy and the examination of 
how one has made the meditation. We were taught that this method 
is but a scaffolding on which the habit of mental prayer is built 
and which later on must be discarded. I presume that for good or 
for insufficient reasons my reader did discard the system. In any 
case, I suppose it is too late to resume it. 

Father Tanquerey explains that methods of meditation can be 
reduced to two main types: the Jesuit and the Sulpician. He makes 
the point that the Sulpician system is more “‘affective” than medita- 
tive and that it is more suited to seminarists and priests. (Ascetical 
and Mystical Theology, Part 2, Bk. 1, ch. 1.) Qui potest capere capiat. 

All systems of meditation are based on the same natural mental 
processes—on the orderly sequence of memory, understanding, 
heart and will. You must have a concrete subject to pray about, 
you must think about it, it should appeal to your heart and the 
heart should move the will to act. As we have not got despotic 
control over our minds and as the mind is easily engaged or dis- 
tracted by the imagination, a mental picture, called the composition 
of place, is more than useful in meditation. The meditator will 
read and study his subject. Reason takes up quite a lot of time. 
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As the meditator is a beginner, anxious to remove from his life the 
weaknesses and obstacles to union with God, self will necessarily be 
well to the fore. Meditation is associated with the purgative way. 
It is closely associated with asceticism, with the increase of super- 
natural and moral virtue. 

Manuals of meditation are more or less necessary to cover the 
ground and lay the foundations of a life of prayer. We may be 
disappointed with the manuals after a time, but unjustly. The 
manual of meditation is meant for those in the purgative way and 
as they leave the purgative way to engage in what is called the 
illuminative way, the nature of their prayer is modified and the 
manual gradually ceases to be of use. 

In the illuminative way, the meditator is supposed to have got 
a grip of himself, ascetically. He is less self-conscious and is becoming 
more God-conscious. He has gone far towards acquiring the habit 
of the presence of God. Reasoning and questioning decrease in his 
prayer. The heart is taking over from the intellect and affective 
prayer replaces meditation. 

It must be stressed that the above transition does not dispense 
with, or even lessen, the need to prepare a subject overnight. But 
the source-book will probably be different: a chapter of the New 
Testament, the epistle or gospel of the morrow’s Mass, a section 
of the spiritual reading done the day before, etc. One must prepare, 
and that carefully, all one’s life. The subconscious does something 
with it during the night. 

As affective prayer is by no means divorced from sorrow for 
sin, so also affective prayer and the illuminative way are not 
divorced from the unitive way. Affective prayer is of its nature 
unitive. In the phase of what is called affective prayer, the soul is 
still industrious. Affections multiply and give way to one another. 
But with an increase of the love of God, with the increase of the 
presence of God, the soul will become more still in that presence. 
There then supervenes what is called contemplative prayer, in 
which one affection holds the soul, which remains still in that 
affection. That stillness is yet an active stillness, in that the soul is 
actively reaching up to God. Passive states of contemplation can 
be studied in the books! 

For Saint John of the Cross the first step into the Dark Night is 
taken when the soul goes forth gradually to deprive itself of desire 
for all worldly things, by denying them to itself. This is the night 
of the senses. The second step is into the life of faith, which is 
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dark as night to the understanding. The third step is in the point 
to which the soul travels, which is God, Who is dark night to the 
soul in this life. The saint is radical and yet a realist. He is not a 
doctor of the Church for nothing. He is a prudent guide when, 
for example, he explains to the spiritual person at what phase of 
his prayer he ought to abandon meditation and reasoning in favour 
of contemplation. 

Sometimes the subject matter in which you seemed to strike oil 
the night before will leave you cold in the morning. No affections 
or movements of the heart come out of it. There is a very useful 
way of tidying up the mind in such cases. All the affections and 
movements of the heart towards God can be summed up under 
four categories: adoration, thanksgiving, sorrow, petition. We are 
told that these represent the four purposes of the Incarnation of 
Our Lord. They are the four pillars supporting the portals of 
heaven. Surely there are few incidents in the life of Our Lord which 
will not open our hearts in one of these four ways. Surely one of 
these four keys will open the door. And once the door is open, 
one thing leads to another, one affection to another. Even without 
a set subject, can you not kneel before the tabernacle and spend a 
useful quarter of an hour of prayer by using any one of the keys? 
Thanksgiving, gratitude, for example. Certainly any of us can let 
his mind range over his life and over the faith and find matter for a 
long prayer of gratitude. And probably gratitude will suggest 
sorrow and sorrow will suggest petition. Probably this is the system 
our mothers used, without knowing it. In this way our worries, our 
needs, our temptations, our very distractions can be turned into 
affective prayer. 

In the seminary we started with just a few minutes for meditation. 
The time was gradually extended to half an hour. Many religious 
societies give themselves three-quarters of an hour, or even an hour. 
I make bold to say that to continue in the habit of mental prayer 
and for spiritual growth, one hour a day is necessary. I have 
Cardinal Lercaro with me in the statement. Perhaps I can’t convince 
the man who has never tried it. I don’t have to convince the man 
who has. 

In recent years Rome has welcomed with open arms the associa- 
tion called Sacerdotal Union of Daily Adoration, founded in 
Australia by Cardinal Gilroy. It has now been extended to include 
the laity. Members promise to spend one continuous hour every 
day before the Blessed Sacrament. The time should not include 
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Holy Mass and the Breviary is tolerated only when read slowly 
and devoutly. The Holy Father, himself a member, knows how 
necessary such prayer is for those who are actively engaged in 
parish or missionary work. 


PETITION 


Of the four approaches in prayer, petition may seem the least 
important. And so it is in a way. “Your heavenly Father knows 
what things you have need for, before you ask Him” (Mt. 6:8). 
But Our Lord also said: “‘Ask and you shall receive” (Jo. 16:24). 
Prayer is normally associated in the layman’s mind with the prayer 
of petition. In the catechism and in the text books prayer is treated 
under the virtue of hope, “by which we firmly trust that God will 
give us eternal life and all things necessary to obtain it...’ As a 
matter of fact, it is this approach to our heavenly Father which 
helps most to keep the supernatural alive in us. Without it, worship 
can degenerate into formalism. Petition presupposes the other 
three, but gives life to them all. The absence of this hourly trust 
and confidence and dependence can reduce to a tragedy the life 
of the best of us, even the life of a good priest. Even a priest can 
become a Pelagian, while he is still preaching orthodoxy. True 
humility makes this prayer imperative. 

The bishop’s little dog had swallowed a chicken bone. It was 
dying of suffocation. The bishop and the housekeeper rushed in. 
The bishop unwittingly tried to give the coup de grace by forcing 
the bone down the little throat. Then he dashed off to phone the 
vet. Meantime the housekeeper reached for the Lourdes water 
and on the first application of a few drops to the dog’s lips the little 
chap stood up and wanted to swallow the lot. Whatever the virtue 
of prudence said, there was no doubt which of the two believed in 
God. 

There is a separate aspect of the prayer of petition which must 
be treated here, prayer for others, prayer for the whole body. “It 
is He who has preserved us and is preserving us from such deadly 
peril ... Only you too must help us by your prayers” (2 Cor. 
1-10-11). We are saved, not in isolation, but in the solidarity of the 
whole body. Each member must help his fellow members. Here is 
a serious obligation of charity; perhaps, according to our state and 
circumstances, an obligation of justice. How many hundreds ask 
for our prayers. We promise. But what do we do about it? If prayer 
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requires system and method, it requires it here. We are dealing 
largely with the sin of omission. It is a subject which should be 
studied carefully during our retreats and a practical procedure 
decided on. 

I knew a saintly old missionary who reduced his system to 
meticulous practice. In his Breviary he had a chart of his special 
intentions. He had a separate intention for every hour of the 
Breviary, including each nocturn—seventy in all. You may not 
have the courage to do that, but however you fulfil your obligation, 
it requires system. You might start by giving over each day of the 
week to a particular intention. You might choose from among 
these: the Pope, the parish, priests, brothers, nuns, vocations; 
benefactors, living and dead; your family, living and dead; the 
dying; the holy souls; the missions; communism. You may find it 
necessary to have a detailed list of those who have a right to your 
prayers, or to whom you have promised your prayers. 

The late Monsignor Knox, in one of his retreats, spoke of an 
article of furniture one does not often find in a church—the priest. 
If that be true, it is surprising, when you consider all the years of 
seminary training and the continual emphasis on prayer. A priest 
who is not a man of prayer is a walking contradiction. So is any 
Christian, for that matter. 

Priests ought to be equipped to guide the faithful in their prayers, 
and to guide one another. One does not have to be a saint to direct 
a saint, but one ought to be familiar with ascetical and mystical 
theology, not least under the aspect of prayer. We are rightly scared 
of encouraging cranks in and out of the confessional. But that is 
not all there is to it. The man of prayer will know when his direction 
is needed. 

Saint Anthony of the Desert spoke of the spiritual life as a long 
series of fresh starts. Console yourself, then, and if necessary 
prepare for another fresh start. Hippocrates, he of the oath, is 
quoted as saying: ars longa, vita brevis. The time will come, only 
too soon, when a kind judge will decide we have tried hard and 
long enough. Then, for sure, will begin a happy eternity of the very 
highest passive contemplation. 


+ FRANCIS WALSH 
Bishop of Aberdeen 
306 Great Western Road, Aberdeen 
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THE LIVING GOD-II 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
2. WHAT KIND OF GOD HE IS' 
DO NOT SEEK TO COMPREHEND OR PICTURE GOD 


EACHING and learning about God are completely different 
from teaching and learning about chemistry or mathematics 
or geography. We dare not forget, or let our listeners forget, 

that we are in the all-holy presence of Him about whom we are 
speaking and that we cannot regard Him with detachment. We 
shall fail if we approach the subject in a matter-of-fact way and do 
not give the impression that we realise the seriousness and embarrass- 
ment of our situation. If ever words should be bathed in an 
atmosphere of near-prayer, it is now. 

It is well from the beginning to make clear to our pupils the near- 
impossibility of what we are attempting. How can a creature speak 
of God? Scripture, while it does help us to think rightly about God, 
warns us not to expect too much. The disadvantage of the old 
catechetical approach was that we used words which sounded 
learned and risked giving the impression that we knew a great deal 
about God. one saw God at any time”’,!* “Mortal man cannot 
see me and live to tell of it’’,2 ““No one knows the Son but the Father 
and no one knows the Father but the Son. . . .”? Saint Paul refers 
to God as the “invisible God’’.t The depths of God’s being are 
beyond man’s fathoming. “How deep is the mine of God’s wisdom, 
of his knowledge; how inscrutable are his judgments, how un- 
discoverable his ways! Who has ever understood the Lord’s thoughts, 
or been his counsellor”’.® 

The Fathers were equally forthright on God’s unknowability. 
Saint John Chrysostom dedicated a special work to this. “I exhort 
you to avoid their folly, for it is the height of folly to struggle 
anxiously to know God in his essence. In order that you may clearly 
realise that it is the height of folly, I will show it to you in the light 
of the witness of the sacred writers. Not only are these clearly 


1. See article in this review January 1960, pp. 28-41. 
la. Jo. 1:18. 

2. Exod. 33:20. 

3. Mt. 11:27. 

4. Col. 1:15; 1 Tim. 1:17. 

5. Rom. 11:33. 
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ignorant of what He is in His essence but they do not know what 
to say of the extent of His wisdom. Yet the wisdom derives from the 
essence, not the essence from the wisdom. When then the sacred 
writers are unable to define God’s wisdom exactly, what folly it is 
for people to think they can discover His essence by their own 
reasoning”.® People who claim to know God’s nature, continued 
Saint John Chrysostom, should be treated as mental cases. 

Saint Augustine warned us that no name really expresses anything 
positive about God. ‘“‘When we say God, what have we said? Is that 
one syllable the whole of what we are looking for? Whatever we have 
power to say is beneath Him”. He gave a warning to catechists. We 
must beware of how we picture God in our imagination. “He is an 
invisible being; not with the eye but with the heart must he be sought. 
But, just as if we wished to see the sun, we should purge the eye of 
the body; so, wishing to see God, let us purge the eye by which 
God can be seen. Where is this eye? Hear the Gospel: BLESSED ARE 
THE PURE IN HEART, FOR THEY SHALL SEE GOD. But let no man imagine 
God to himself according to the lust of his eyes. For so he makes 
unto himself either a huge form or a certain incalculable magnitude 
which, like the light which he sees with the bodily eyes, he makes 
extend in all directions. Field after field of space, he gives it all the 
bigness he can. Or he represents to himself a man of venerable form. 
None of these things do thou imagine. There is something thou 
mayest imagine, if thou wouldst see God, God is Jove. What sort of 
a face hath love? What form hath it? What stature? What feet? 
What hands hath it? No man can say. And yet it hath feet, for these 
carry men to church; hath hands, for these reach forth to the poor. 
It hath eyes, for thereby we consider the needy”’.’ 

We might comment here that there is no danger in the Scriptural 
images of father, bridegroom, sower of seeds, master of vineyard, 
etc., because these are obvious types or metaphors or figures. There 
is more danger in the images mentioned by Saint Augustine, since 
we are tempted to imagine that these represent God—even though 
imperfectly—as he really is. 


WE KNOW BETTER WHAT HE IS NOT 


Even Saint Thomas is not more encouraging. We only know God, 
he said, as one unknown. We can only hope to attain to the recog- 

6. Saint John Chrysostom, Concerning the Incomprehensible, |. 

7. Hom. 7 in I Jo. iv. Library of the Fathers, S. Jo. Chrys. Hom. in Saint 
John, p. 1180. 
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nition that God is beyond everything we can apprehend in this life. 
“We know that God exists but we do not know what He is’”’.8 When, 
therefore, we read the Summa Theologica and learn that God is 
Pure Act or Subsistent Being, we should remind ourselves that 
Saint Thomas himself has previously warned us that these terms do 
not tell us much. 

The chief statements we can safely make about Him, as Saint 
Thomas elsewhere tells us, concern WHAT GOD IS NOT. Saint Augustine 
had said the same and it harmonises with Scripture. “If you cannot 
comprehend what God is, at least comprehend what God is not. 
You will have made much progress if you conceive of God none 
other than He is. You cannot reach to what He is. Reach then to 
what He is not. God is not body, not earth, not heaven, not sun, 
not stars, not any such bodily things. If not heavenly things how 
much less a thing of earth? Away with all body! Hear yet another 
thing. God is not a spirit subject to change. I confess and it must be 
confessed, because the Gospel says it, God is a Spirit’’.® 

From what Saint Augustine has said in these passages, the 
situation is—on his own confession—slightly better than it at first 
sounded. In asserting vehemently what God is not, Saint Augustine 
has found himself bound to assert with Scripture both that God is 
love and that God is a Spirit. 


YET GOD HAS REVEALED SOMETHING OF HIMSELF 


As we looked first to revelation and faith to find out how God 
had brought His existence and providence to men’s minds. let us 
first go to revelation to discover what sort of content Scripture does 
after all give to God’s being or nature. Once we approach the 
matter humbly, conscious of our inability to understand God, we 
shall find that God Himself has given us some very rich concepts in 
which to contemplate Him. 

Since the whole of Scripture is concerned with God, I cannot 
hope to cover all the biblical ways of expressing God’s godliness. I 
would like to concentrate on four scriptural expressions and bring 
as much as possible under these four headings. I don’t think this 
will prove as artificial as it might sound at first. The four scriptural 


8. In Boet. 1-2-2. 
9. In John, Homily XXIII, Library of the Fathers, Homily on John, I, p. 363. 
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statements are God is He who is, God is a Spirit, God is Holy and 
God is Love. 

You will notice that I am avoiding the older tradition of taking 
conclusions of philosophy regarding God’s metaphysical essence, 
His attributes, His intellect and His will and then looking for 
passages in Scripture to illustrate them. 

There was a danger in that method that you ended up with a 
rather impersonal God, for the simple reason that it is not easy 
to convey God’s personality in philosophical concepts. I do no 
mean that philosophy cannot express personality philosophicall 
but at the end even the personality doesn’t seem to us “personal”, 

Could we then leave the initiative this time to Scripture and 
perhaps we might have time afterwards to see how far philosophy 
may be used to help to illustrate : sriptural teaching about God. 


HE WHO IS 


We begin then with Exodus, I am who am or I am He who is. 
“Thou shalt say to the children of Israel’, God said to Moses, “‘He 
that is hath sent me to you’’.1¢ 

We must remember what we said in the last article that th 
Hebrews as a race have shown little interest or capacity for meta 
physics. God knew then that these words of His would not be 
understood as a kind of abstruse metaphysical definition of His 
essence aS SUBSISTENT BEING. All revelations of God in the Old 
Testament show Him in His relationship with mankind. HE WHO I 
probably conveys the idea that GOD IS THE ONE WHO IS ALWAYS 
PRESENT. Other beings are not always present. They are essentially 
unreliable. They came into being yesterday and they have gone 
tomorrow. The Hebrews never tired of getting consolation from the 
fact that we creatures of a day have been taken under the wing o 
the God who always was, is and ever will be. “He that is great”, 
said Our Lady, “hath regarded the lowliness of His handmaid”. 
In the same spirit, the Jews of every time proudly yet humbly 
proclaimed that He that is eternal hath regarded His creature that 
is here today and gone tomorrow. He that is life, that knows no 
sleep or tiredness, hath regarded His creature struggling again 
sleep and tiredness and death to preserve his little spark of life 
“Behold the Gentiles are as a drop in the bucket and are coun 


10. Ex. 3:14, 
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as the smallest grain of a balance; behold the islands are as a little 
dust. All nations are before Him as if they had no being at all and 
are counted as nothing and vanity”." “Behold you are of nothing 
and your work of that which hath no being”.!* “‘Man’s life is like 
the grass, he blooms and dies like a flower in the fields: once the 
hot wind has passed over, it has gone, forgotten by the place where 
it grew. . . . But thou remainest for ever, thy name for all genera- 
tions”.1 “Lord, what is Adam’s race that thou givest heed to it, 
what is man that thou carest for him? Like the wind he goes, like 
a shadow his days pass”,!4 


THE EVER-PRESENT CREATOR 


This notion of the ever-present being of God is soon joined to 
the idea of His creative power. “I am the Lord who summons all 
ages into being. Before all and at the end of all, I am”. ““None 
ever came into being before me or will after me”.!® “I am before 
all: there is no other God but I. What other is like me?’’!” “I am 
still the same: before all and at the end of all, I am’”’.8 

In the Apocalypse, the being of God is in similar terms contrasted 
with the passing existence of the Beast. “Holy, holy, holy Lord, 
God Almighty, who was and who is and who is to come”, say the 
living creatures day and night.!® The Beast, on the other hand, 
“was and is not and shall come up out of the bottomless pit and go 
into destruction”’.?° 

Whenever the Scripture then says that God is being, God is 
eternal, God is unchanging, it is asserting that God can never fail. 
“This God of ours, who fashioned the remotest bound of earth, is 
God eternally’’.?! It is as witness to this truth that God has been our 
refuge from generation to generation and to console himself that 
God will never desert him, that the Psalmist declares: “‘Before the 


11. Js. 40:15ff. 

12. Is. 41:24. 

13. Ps. 102, Vulg. 15. 
14, Ps. 143, Vulg. 4. 
15. Is. 41:6. 

16. Is. 43:10. 

17. Is. 44:6-7. 

18. Is. 48:1. 

19. 4:8, 

20. 17:8. 

21. Is. 40:28. 
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hills came to birth, before the whole frame of the world was en- 
gendered, from eternity to eternity, O God, thou art. And wilt 
thou bring man to dust again, that thou sayest, Return, children of 
Adam, to what you were? In thy sight, a thousand years are but as 
yesterday, that has come and gone, or as one of the night-watches”, 
The Psalmist bows down before God’s eternity, filled partly with 
fear that the eternal God could again annihilate this short-lived 
creature man and partly in hope that, since God is eternal, he 
never can fail 

A favourite Hebrew way of expressing God’s reliability was in 
the term Rock. ““My God, my rock, in whom J take refuge. For 
who is a god, save Jehovah? or who is a rock except our God?’8 
“Only He is my rock and my salvation”. 


THE ETERNAL, UNCHANGING 


It is commonly accepted that Our Lord was claiming divinity 
and that the Jews knew it, when He said: “Before Abraham was, I 
m’’. Here, especially in the context, the most likely meaning would 
be I AM ETERNAL, i.e., I was, I am, with the implication I will be. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, in the other passages in the same 
chapter where Our Lord says I AM, there is a similar implication. 
“You are of earth, I am of heaven. You will die in your sins unless 
you believe that I am”.*5 The idea of eternity fits all three contexts 
well, 

It does not, however, matter much for our argument whether or 
not these are claims on Our Lord’s part to eternity. It does, never- 
theless, illustrate for us why Christians were so distressed when an 
Arius arose in the fourth century to declare—not, in so many 
words—that Christ was not God but that he was not eternal. 
“There was’’, said Arius, “‘when he was not”. Likewise, when Saint 
Thomas wished to prove that when our sins are forgiven we receive 
back God’s grace, he does so by appealing to the eternity of God’s 
love. We human beings may be faithful today and sin tomorrow; 
but God’s love is eternal, His faithfulness everlasting. In the light 
of this also we can see how powerful a confession of Christ’s divinity 


22. Ps. 89:Vulg. 

23. Ps. 17 (Vulg.) 3, 3 & 32, Westminster. 

24. Ps. 61 (Vulg.) 3, Westminster. 

25. A summary of Jo. 8:23, 24—the Greek and Latin have I AM; the English 
translations usually translate I AM HE, cf. verse 28. 
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is included in the words of Heb. 1:12: ‘“‘Lord, thou has laid the 
foundations of the earth at its beginning and the heavens are the 
work of thy hands. They will perish but thou wilt remain; they will 
be like a cloak that grows threadbare and thou wilt lay them aside, 
like a garment, and exchange them for new; but thou art He who 
never changes, thy years will never come to an end’’. In the same 
line of thought is the beginning of Saint John’s Gospel: ‘In the 
beginning was the word; and the word was with God and the word 
was God . . . it was through Him that all things came into being”’. 
The Fathers of the fourth century argued that, just because Christ 
is God’s word, he shares God’s eternity. “‘Lord’’, said the Psalmist, 
“the word thou hast spoken stands ever unchanged in heaven’’.?® 


THE EVER-LIVING, UNSLEEPING 


Saint Augustine sounds very metaphysical when he so frequeaily 
takes on himself to comment on the words, | AM WHO AM. Really 
he is only expressing in his way God’s timelessness and tirelessness 
and deathlessness—God’s unceasing and abounding life. “We 
speak not falsely”, said Saint Augustine, ‘“‘when we say both was 
and WILL BE and Is. WAS, in ages past; IS, in ages present; WILL BE, 
in ages to come. WAS, because He never lacked anything, WILL BE 
because He never will lack anything, Is, because He ever is. For He 
has never, with things that are past, gone down, as one that is no 
more; nor with things that are present, is He going down as a thing 
that abideth not’’.?’ 


Newman seems to be reflecting the same scriptural picture of God, 
when he writes as he so often does, passages like this: “Everything 
short of Thee, O Lord, is changeable but Thou endurest. Thou 
art ever one and the same. Ever the true God of man and un- 
changeably so. Thou art the rarest, most precious, the sole good; 
and withal Thou art the most lasting. The creature changes, the 
Creator never. Then only the creature stops changing, when it 
rests on Thee. On Thee the angels look and are at peace’’.* 


26. Ps. 118 (Vulg.), 89. 
27. Library of the Fathers, hom. in Jo. 99, 5, p. 919. 
28. Mixed Discourses, Longman ed. p. 246. 
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GOD IS A SPIRIT 


What is the meaning of the description of God found on Our 
Lord’s lips, God is a spirit? In understanding this we must divest 
ourselves of our modern philosophical terminology, taken from 
Hellenism. God is, of course, spiritual in this sense of being com- 
pletely devoid of matter and without body; but this was not exactly 
what would be conveyed by Our Lord’s words. He was saying 
something warmer and more meaningful than that “God is im- 
material and must be worshipped immaterially’’. 

The word “spirit” was, of course, originally “breath” or “‘wind”, 
The spirit of man or the spirit of God (in the general sense) was 
the innermost self. Only the spirit of man knows the things of a 
man, only the spirit of God knows the things of God.?® It often 
appears to be used for the noblest and strongest aspect of man. 
Saint John the Baptist grew and was strengthened in spirit.8° Mary’s 
spirit rejoiced in God her saviour. Saint Paul’s spirit was stirred 
within him. The spirit is like fire, makes us fervent and should not be 
extinguished. Our spirit knows our secret thoughts and it is in the 
Spirit that we love. God’s spirit hovered over the waters at creation. 
God breathed His spirit into the first man to give him life. If God 
takes away His spirit from us we die. If He sends forth His Spirit 
we are created. 

All the highest life of men whereby they are most like God is 
spiritual. When we speak about spiritual reading, we are using 
the word in its scriptural sense rather than its Hellenistic sense. 
Josue was filled with the spirit of wisdom. God’s spirit directs the 
Psalmist.” 


ALL-PRESENT, LIFE-GIVING 


Since God’s spirit is creative, gives life, confers strength, enlightens 
and inspires, it is everywhere where creatures and especially life 
life exist. So it was for the Hebrew one of the consequences of God’s 
being a spirit that He is present to everyone and everything. 
“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
face? If I ascend into heaven, thou art there: if I descend into hell, 
thou art present. If I take my wings carly in the morning and dwell 


29. Cf. I Cor. 2:11. 
30. Lk. 1:80. 
31. Ps. 142 (Vulg.) 10. 
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in the uttermost parts of the sea: even there also shall thy hand 
lead me: and thy right hand shall hold me. And I said: perhaps 
darkness shall cover me and night shall be my light in my pleasures. 
But darkness shall not be dark to thee and night shall be light as 
the day’’.? In Wisdom we read: “The spirit of the Lord fills the 
whole world and he who embraces all knows every spoken word”’.** 


INNERMOST LIFE AND MIND 


The notion of God as a spirit is almost the same as that of the 
highest and innermost life and mind, source of all other being, life 
and wisdom. Spirit is usually opposed to flesh and so implies that 
God is without a body; yet to say that this latter alone conveys the 
meaning of the word “‘spirit’”” would be to empty it of a whole world 
of inner meaning. 

The declaration that God is a spirit is closely allied to the name 
by which He is commonly called: “‘The Living God’’. ‘“‘What is 
all flesh, that it should hear the voice of the living God who speaketh 
out of the midst of the fire’. “‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’’. ““O God, my whole soul longs for thee, as a deer for 
running water; my whole soul thirsts for God, the living God”. 
Christ, in making divine claims, called Himself both the Life and 
the Light of the world. 


ALMIGHTY POWER 


Closely connected with God’s eternal life and being and with 
His life-giving, unchanging, inescapable presence to all people and 
things in all times and places is the concept of His almighty power. 
In the early days of revelation, this impressed people more deeply 
than God’s love and goodness. Newman was convinced that when 
the early Christians began their creed with 1 BELIEVE IN GOD THE 
FATHER ALMIGHTY they realised that it is God’s power which is at 
the root of His mercy and goodness to men. The book of Wisdom 
witnessed to this relationship: “But thou hast mercy upon all, 
because thou canst do all things”. The Jew would not have 
appreciated a love or mercy which was mere sentiment without any 
power to enrich needy creatures. Saint Paul likewise wrote: ““We 


32. Ps. 138 (Vulg.) 7-12. 
33. We, 1:7. 
34. Ws, 11:24. 
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are his [Abraham’s] children in the sight of God, in whom he put 
his faith, who can raise the dead to life and send his call to that 
which has no being, as if it already were”.** Newman went so far 
in one of his Catholic sermons as to write: ‘“You will observe this 
attribute of God (that He is almighty) is the only one mentioned in 
the Creed. ‘I believe in God, the Father almighty’. It is not said: 
‘I believe in God the Father all merciful, or all holy, or all wise’, 
though all these attributes are His also but ‘I believe in God the 
Father almighty’. Why is this?” continues Newman, “‘It is plain 
why—because this attribute is the reason why we believe. . . . 
Nothing is too hard to believe of Him to whom nothing is too hard 
to 

The Hebrews in general expressed God’s power in a childlike 
way, as associated with thunder and the forces of nature. ‘““My God, 
send them whirling this way and that, like leaves, like straws before 
the wind. See how the fire burns up the forest, how its flames scorch 
the mountain-side! So let the fury of thy onset rout them, thy fury 
dismay them . . . confusion and dismay be theirs for ever, for ever 
let them be abashed and brought to nothing, till they, too, know 
the meaning of Jahvé’s name, acknowledge thee as the most high 
God, the overlord of earth”.®? “‘See where he sits, clouds and darkness 
about him, justice and right the pillars of his throne; see where he 
comes, fire sweeping on before him, burning up his enemies all 
around. In the flash of his lightning, how shines the world revealed, 
how earth trembles at the sight! The hills melt like wax at the 
presence of the Lord; his presence, whom all the earth obeys”.*® 

In some passages the Hebrews attained to a more mystical 
concept of God’s greatness, as when Elias was led to understand 
that the Lord was not in the great wind, not in the earthquake, 
not in the fire but in a whistling of gentle air.3® 

A more paradoxical and even deeper sense of God’s power is 
brought out in Our Lord’s parables and in the New Testament 
generally God shows His almighty power, not so much by great 
and startling manifestations of nature as by using small and in- 
significant means to accomplish great results. In the parables this is 
the lesson of the mustard-seed; and, in a more human form, of the 

35. Rom. 4:17. 

36. Catholic Sermons, Burns & Oates, 1957, p. 23. 

37. Ps. 82:14ff. 


38. Ps. 96:2ff. 
39. 3 Kings 19:22. 
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prodigal son. Christ, moreover, shows God’s power in saving the 
world by an ignominious death. Our Lady and Saint Paul both 
proclaim God’s power to use human littleness and weakness to 
bring about great things. 

That power, exercised on behalf of His creatures, is well expressed 
in the titles used by Our Lord of Himself. “I am the Bread of Life”, 
“I am the Light of the World”; “I am the good Shepherd”’; “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life’’; “I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life”’. 


GOD IS LOVE 


These ideas lead us almost imperceptibly to the description of 
Saint John that God is Love. ‘“‘God is love; he who dwells in love 
dwells in God and God in him”’. ‘“‘How can the man who has no love 
have any knowledge, since God is love’’.4° Love is a union between 
persons, a holy union, in which there is mutual giving and receiving 
and unconditional trust. In the New Testament love (in the sense of 
agape) is spiritual in the sense of being active, creative, life-giving. 
It is thus almost a synonym with God. In the next article we shall 
see how this aspect of God’s nature is closely related to His Trinity. 


GOD IS GOOD 


The word “‘good” in Scripture is an extremely general term. But 
when applied to God it usually seems almost synonymous with the 
w ord “love” and closely related to the Old Testament concept of 
God’s faithfulness and justice. Here we see a connection between 
the subject of this and our previous article. “Praise the Lord, for 
He is good” is almost the same as “‘Praise the Lord for He is love”’. 
When God revealed Himself to His people, he did so as a Bride- 
groom, a loving Father or a Shepherd. Although God’s intimacy 
seemed to be directed immediately to the leaders of the people, 
such as Moses and Jeremias, and though in the Old Testament 
God’s love is usually shown as being turned towards the people 
rather than the individual Jews, it is nevertheless certain that the 
individual knew that God’s love and friendship extended to him 
personally. “Lord, that gavest my life and guidest it”,“! God’s 


40. I John 4:8 & 16. 
41, Eccl. 23:1, 
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justice in insisting on true morality, in attacking through the 
prophets man’s temptation to be satisfied with legalism or ritualism, 
is an aspect of that true love which wishes to make His creature 
wise and godlike. 

There is, however, in the New Testament, an immense change 
of emphasis. Here, in that astoundingly generous way that we know 
so well from the whole of Christian teaching, God shows His 
infinite love and graciousness to man. “‘God so loved the world as 
to give His only-begotten Son” ;** ““With what an excess of love he 
loved us’’;** “He who dwells in love dwells in God and God in 
him’’.™ 

Christ’s redemptive life and death follow from the excessive love 
which drives God to save sinners, joined to His infinite holiness 
which will not allow Him to tolerate un-love and un-holiness to 
conquer over His holiness and love. Canon Drinkwater thinks that 
the whole Good News about God may be summed up in the words 
“God is good, as good as we are at our best and then illimitably 
more, in higher ways beyond all imagination”. This, as we said, is 
closely related to the idea of love or kindness. See the Westminster 
version of Ps. 105:1: to that he is good, that 
his kindness is for ever’’. 


GOD IS HOLY 


The three concepts of Eternal Being, Spirit and Love give rise 
to the one great supernatural quality that we ascribe to God— 
that He is holy. Holiness is perhaps the most distinctive and most 
characteristic of all Christian-Jewish concepts. Because of what 
God is to Jewish faith, from the beginning the Jews felt compelled 
to fall down before Him in awe, reverence and adoration and to 
make sacrifices to Him. Not that we could say that the latter actions 
relate exclusively to the aspect of sanctity as opposed to those of His 
majesty, eternity and ever-abounding life and power. But certainly 
the recognition of what we call God’s holiness is never far from 
adoration and sacrifice. Holiness is almost the same as adorableness. 
Sin is essentially unholiness because it is the refusal to honour God’s 
holiness or to recognise the holiness of His will, His truth or His 


42. Jo. 3:16. 
43. I Jo. 3:1. 
44. I Jo. 4:17. 
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goodness. It is as difficult directly to define holiness as to define 
God Himself. 

The activity of the Seraphim in the vision that Isaias saw, which 
he describes in chapter 6, was the diametrically opposite of Lucifer’s 
refusal to serve and obey. The Seraphim before God’s throne cried 
out day and night: “Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of Hosts: 
all the earth is full of his glory” and the lintels over the doors rang 
with the sound of that cry and he saw smoke going up and filling 
the temple courts. Isaias at once was overcome by a sense of his 
own unholiness. “‘Alas, said I, that I must needs keep silence. My 
lips and all my neighbours’ lips are polluted with sin; and yet these 
eyes are looking upon their king, the Lord of Hosts’’. In numberless 
passages of the Psalms and prophets God appears as the “holy one 
of Israel’. His name is holy and must not be taken in vain. Its 
holiness must be acknowledged by all. Our Lord asked us to pray 
daily that God’s name be hallowed. Our Lord’s Father is addressed 
as “holy Father’, His Spirit as “‘Holy Spirit’’. 

Sin is the one thing incompatible with the holiness of that name. 
“When they entered among the nations whither they went they 
profaned my holy name... and I have regarded my own holy name 
which the house of Israel hath profaned. And I will sanctify my great 
name which was profaned among the Gentiles, which you have 
profaned in the midst of them that the Gentiles may know that I 
am the Lord”. 

Everything that is set apart for the Lord shares His holiness. 
The house of Israel is a holy flock. The people are a holy people, 
and must keep holy by avoiding sin and the profanation of that 
name. The temple is holy and the tabernacle holy. The presence 
of God is especially connected with the Holy of Holies. 

The four living creatures in the Apocalypse rested not day and 
night saying: “Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty, who was and 
who is and who is to come’’.“® The mountain where God was 
thought to dwell in a special way was His holy mountain. Holiness 
especially invites praise—praise not merely of the holiness as such 
but of all the qualities, of the goodness and love and mercy and 
power of Him who is holy. “Blessed art thou who reignest on thy 
kingly throne, raised above all for ever’’.*” 

It must have been the sense of God’s holiness and man’s un- 

45. Ez. 36:20ff. 


46. Apoc. 4:8. 
47. Dan, 3:52ff. 
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worthiness which struck Abraham with terror when he realised he 
was in the presence of God. “In the darkness a great dread assailed 
him’’;* “‘I have heard thy voice now; nay, more, I have had sight 
of thee’’, said Job, “now I am all remorse, I do penance in dust and 
ashes”’.4° At a vision where he realised God’s nearness, Daniel said: 
“No wonder if my spirits were cowed; pale grew my cheek and 
all the strength in me ebbed away. He spoke and as I listened to that 
voice I swooned where I stood and lay there, face to earth, till a 
hand touched me, giving fresh impulse to knee and wrist’’.5° 

It must be a sense of God’s holiness and the holiness of the 
priesthood that ministers to Him or the holiness of state of those 
religious who dedicate their lives to Him which have given rise to 
the liturgical prostrations at ordinations or religious professions. 
The holiness of the Church and of Him who is there in His incarnate 
presence, sends us to our knees and keeps us silent before Him. 
When we praise Christ at the Gloria, we tell Him that He alone 
among men is by rights holy, Tu Solus Sanctus because Tu Solus 
Dominus. 

In the Dream of Gerontius, the not yet purified soul, when first 
taken into the presence of God’s sanctity, is in an agony of distress: 


The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 

Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel; 

But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity 

With which its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized 

And scorched and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 

O happy, suffering soul! For it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God. 


But there follows the embarrassed withdrawal of the soul: 


Take me away and in the lowest deep 
There let me be... 
There will I sing my absent Lord and Love: Take me away.™ 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
Our Lady’s, Three Shires, Oak Road, Bearswood, Birmingham 


48. Gen. 15:12. 

49. Job 42:6. 

50. Dan. 10:8ff; cf. 10:1 5ff. 

51. Newman, Dream of Gerontius, section 6. 
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A WOMAN CLOTHED WITH 
THE SUN 


NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


HE twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse of Saint John presents 
under the form of prophetic imagery the whole story of 
creation. It is the story of the conflict of two powers, two 

spirits. On the one side is the ““woman clothed with the sun” and 
on the other the great red dragon. The conflict is at once angelic 
and human, Michael and his angels against Satan and his angels, 
the woman and her Son against the dragon and those who bear his 
mark and adore him. 

The whole of the second half of the Apocalypse is devoted to the 
description of the great battle between these two powers. The 
description is neither logical nor chronological but rather pictorial, 
after the manner in which a drawing or painting is made by being 
sketched roughly, filled in, worked over. Thus, in chapter twelve, 
the general account of the battle is taken up and concluded several 
times. . .. The account alternates between the apocalyptic world of 
strange beasts, horsemen, etc. and the ordinary or real world of 
angels, men, virtue and vice. The style is parallel to that used with 
such effect by El Greco in his Count Orgaz and some of his 
Assumptions. The apocalyptic world has its own unity and structure 
and it would be foolish to try to extract significance from it in real 
terms at every point. Besides, revelation of the apocalyptic type may 
be compared to a book opened at a page here and there; we have to 
accept what we get and await patiently the unfolding of the whole 
story in God’s own time. 

Nevertheless, “‘what things were written were written for our 
learning’’ and if we leave aside what is dark or merely conjectural in 
the account of this great struggle of good and evil we are left with 
much material for pondering in our heart. Among other things we 
are left with some precious light on the relationship of Our Blessed 
Lady to the Church of Christ. It is the purpose of this article to 
present some points of meditation suggested by this light. 


I 


It is necessary, in the first place, to examine the text of Apocalypse 
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a little more fully. The essential verses (from our point of view) may 
be put together as follows: 
> 

“And a great sign appeared in heaven. A woman clothed with the 
sun and the moon under her feet and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars. And being with child she cried travailing in birth: 
and was in pain to be delivered. ... And she brought forth a 
man who was to rule all the nations with a rod of iron.... 
And there was another sign in heaven. And behold a great red 
dragon having seven heads and ten horns and on his heads 
seven diadems.... And there was a great battle in heaven, 
Michael and his angels fought with the dragon. .. . And that 
great dragon was cast out, that old serpent who is called the 
devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world.! 


The greater,number of commentators of this passage over the 
last fifty years have understood the woman to be the Community 
of the Just of the Old and New Covenants. According to these 
authors the passage can be applied to Our Lady only in an accom- 
modated sense. The view that would see a direct reference to Our 
Lady in the passage has always had its exponents and it has gained 
ground in recent years especially in the form which sees a double 
reference in the symbolism. According to this last interpretation 
Saint John describes simultaneously Mary and the Church under 
the figure of the Woman. The most complete modern study of the 
text is that made by Father Le Frois in his doctoral dissertation 
published in 1954.? His conclusion is worth quoting in full, all the 
more as it coincides with that of the great German theologian 
Scheeben: 


Saint John, under the figure of the woman in Apocalypse 12, 
portrays Mary as the Church. In his mind they are identified as 
a totality: an individual which impersonates a collective and a 
collective which is embodied in a concrete person. It is not 
enough to say: the woman is Mary, but portrayed as the 
archetype of the Church. Nor is it enough to say that the 
woman is the Church, but portrayed in the features of Mary. 


1. Apocalypse, 12. The verses are quoted in the order: 1, 2, 5, 3, 9. 

2. The Woman Clothed with the Sun. By Bernard J. Le Frois, S.V.D. Rome, 
Orbis Catholicus. 1954. More recently a Louvain thesis has appeared on the 
same topic: Die Kirche und Maria by Alfred Kassing; Patmos-Verlag, 1958. 
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. .. One must say: Saint John, under the figure of the woman, 
depicts Mary as the perfect realisation of the Church. The 
supreme task of the Virgin-Mother is perpetuated in the 
gigantic work of the Church to regenerate all men in Christ. 
The mother of Christ is one. In truth the intimate relation of 
Mary and the Church, set forth so frequently in recent years 
from a number of aspects, has its scriptural basis in the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse.’ 


Mary is the perfect realisation of the Church—these are the words 
not of a preacher or devotional writer but of a theologian and 
scriptural exegete. They are the summing up of a dissertation 
approved by the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. They are based 
on the fullest examination of text and context as well as an exam- 
ination of the traditional and modern interpretations of the passage. 
It is, therefore, permitted to us to ponder on these words and draw 
out their implications without forsaking the ground of solid exegesis. 


Mary is what the Church is endeavouring to be; Mary has 
accomplished what the Church is trying to accomplish. This theme 
might be illustrated and developed in very many ways. In the 
following pages an attempt will be made to treat of three aspects or 
expressions of it: the bringing forth of Christ, the victory over 
Satan, the Assumption into glory. In each of these mighty works 
Mary is the perfect realisation of what the Church is endeavouring 
to realise. 


It is hardly necessary to explain that every comparison of Mary 
and the Church must allow for the fact that there is question of 
entities with distinct modes of existing. Mary is a person; the Church 
is a community of persons. When we say that Mary is the perfect 
realisation of the Church we mean that Mary has lived as an in- 
dividual person what the Church is living as a community. But it 
must be emphasised that there is no question of metaphor, symbol 
or accommodation. No, there is question of a divinely preordained 
harmony. There is complementarity of vocation, unity of mystery. 
It is not simply that theologians have found resemblances between 
Mary and the Church, nor yet that Mary is a model of goodness 
that the Church may follow, but rather that, in the lovelyfphrase 


3. Le Frois, p. 262. 
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of a German theologian: “‘the Church discovers, rediscovers her own 
features in Mary’s countenance”’.* 


ll 


“And being with child she cried travailing in birth: and was in 
pain to be delivered. ... And she brought forth a man who was to 
rule all the nations with a rod of iron”. The reference to the Messianic 
Psalm “‘Quare fremuerunt gentes’’ is explicit; it is repeated in verse 
15 of chapter 19 where the Messias appears in all His glory as 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords. The woman clothed with the 
sun is presented to us as the mother of the Messias, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. 

Mary has already brought forth the Messias; her motherhood 
is complete, perfect, fully realised. This birth was without physical 
travail but it was not without the more terrible travail of the spirit. 
She could be the mother of Christ only by being the mother of 
Sorrows and this vocation was not forced on her but was offered 
and freely accepted. Rather it had been accepted, that dolorous 
motherhood, somewhere in those hidden years of preparation when 
“she conceived Christ first in her mind before conceiving Him in 
her body’”’.® But, in the case of Mary, this travail is veiled from 
us; here as in her other mysteries we are made to see only the final 
act, the perfect thing, the definitive gesture. So it is at Cana, so it 
is on Calvary, so it is at Pentecost. 

It is otherwise in the case of the dolorous motherhood of the 
Church. The words of the Apocalypse are but a sober statement of 
the great pains and sorrows in which Ecclesia Mater has throughout 
the ages mothered her children, forming them according to the 
image of Christ, striving to bring forth “the Christ that is to be’’.® 

But it is the one motherhood, at once full of pain and full of 
joy. The great difference is that Mary has brought forth while the 
Church is bringing forth. She is the perfect realisation of what the 
Church is endeavouring to achieve. Let us examine this more 
closely. 


4. Semmelroth, Urbild der Kirche, p. 35. For a fuller treatment of this and 
aspect of our theme cf. D. Flanagan, Mary and the Church, 1RISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD, October 1958 and the present writer’s ““Our Lady and the Church”’ in 
Mother of the Redeemer, Dublin: Gill, 1959. 

5. “Prius concepit mente quam corpore’’—a dictum of Saint Augustine and 
many of the Fathers. 

6. Tennyson, Jn Memoriam: “‘Ring out Wild Bells’’. 
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In what way or ways is the Church the Mother of Christ? What 
in concrete terms is the significance of the woman “‘travailing in 


. birth’? Christ has been born, has died and has risen again and He 


now sits at the right hand of the Father. Who is this Christ that is 
to be born from the Church’s travail? 

It is true that Christ has left the world, that He no longer walks 
amongst men as He did long ago in Galilee: “I came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world: again I leave the world and I 
go to the Father’’.? But Christ did not leave the world in order to 
forsake it but to draw it after Him to where He is. He has gone, 
not as one who bids farewell but as one who goes before inviting 
us to follow Him. In this world we meet with people who, having 
little love in them, live for themselves and by themselves and so 
we are led to think of personality as something closed and exclusive. 
But the perfection of personality is the perfection of communication, 
the fullness of charity. The fullness of charity is not to be compared 
to a mountain peak, inaccessible and alone; rather is it like the sun 
that finds its way into the darkest corners. By this fullness of charity 
Christ is for ever active in the world of men’s souls, sanctifying them, 
drawing them to the Father, drawing them to Himself. 

Drawing them to Himself—not simply to be near Him, to be 
of His company, to share His glory but to be one with Him: “that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee: that they 
also may be one in us’”.® It could not be other than this—complete 
transformation, for that by which the soul might be different from 
Christ could not be but displeasing to the Father. . . . Here we see 
before us the great horizons of Saint Paul’s doctrines of adoptive 
sonship and transformation in Christ. 

And so, though Christ has been born and has died and has risen 
again and sits at the right hand of the Father, yet is He being born 
again and dying again and rising again unto glory. Not only is He 
being born again in each of us—He is as it were completing the 
Incarnation, that marriage of the Divine and human which first took 
place in Mary’s womb. For Christ is God and man, God with us; 
His human nature, soul and body, draws to itself every human 
nature, that purified and ennobled by grace it may enter into the 
world of the hypostatic union. In this way the “total Christ” comes 
to be. In this way the marriage feast is filled and fulfilled. 

The Church is the mother of the total Christ, the Christ that 


7. John 16:28. 
8. John 17:21. 
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has not yet been brought forth. At the first Pentecost the Holy Spirit 
came upon her and all through her history the power of the most 
High has overshadowed her. Her fruitfulness comes from no earthly 
seed but through the Holy Spirit constantly renewing the face of the 
earth. This is perfect virginity: fecundity not from the corruptible 
earth but from the incorruptible spirit. Always there are those who 
would have the Church espouse what is best or worst in the world; 
always she has preserved her virginity inviolate. 

The Church has received the Word of God. It is by it she lives. 
It is by her that It'lives amongst us. For she has not only received 
the Word; she has also conceived it, so that through her and within 
her it becomes incarnate. ““The Church advances over the dark roads 
of time and the centuries as long ago Mary went up from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, carrying within her the Eternal Word”’.® 

It would be of great interest and profit to reflect on the growth 
of the Word of God, which is Divine Revelation, within the Church, 
seeing it as the work of the Holy Spirit after the manner in which 
the conception and the bringing forth of Christ in Mary was the 
work of the Holy Spirit.1° But this theme is too large for full 
treatment here and too delicate for partial treatment. Moreover, 
there is another aspect of the birth of Christ in the Church and in 
Mary which is of the greatest practical importance and which 
admits of simple and summary treatment. 

What is the most striking feature of the Nativity of Christ as an 
external observable event? It is surely its poverty. Our very remem- 
brance of this poverty, our reverence for it can easily make us miss 
the original sting and truth of it. In our Christian communities the 
crib fits in just as comfortably: in the homes of the wealthy as in the 
hovels of the poor—-perhaps more comfortably. But it is one thing 
to represent poverty and another to live it. To live it means to be 
hurt by reality as one is hurt by dashing the foot against a stone. 
Father Willam, speaking of the Nativity, writes: “In these Oriental 
caves, frequently uninhabited, swarms of vermin awaited those who 
entered; and in the winter they were quickly attracted by anything 
that radiated warmth. It was no different on that night’. This is, 
of course, only conjecture and probability but it shocks us into 
seeing the situation in its original reality. 


9. Rahner, Marie et Il’ Eglise, p. 53. 

10. “. .. de qua (i.e. Mary) Spiritus Sanctus voluit et operatus est, ut con- 
ciperetur et nasceretur ille de quo ipse procedit’’. Pius 1X, Ineffabilis Deus. 

11. Mary, the Mother of Jesus, p. 92. 
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It is in the same poverty that the Church brings forth Christ. 
Consider Saint Paul’s powerful description of the first apostles: 


“the offscourings of all’’!*; consider the Church of the Catacombs, the 


gens lucifuga; consider the Fathers of the Desert, the Mendicant 
Orders, the persecutions ancient and modern. It is in poverty that 
the Church has experienced the great renewals of the Spirit within it. 
One thinks immediately of Saint Francis but the same is true of 
Saint Bernard, Saint Ignatius, Saint Teresa, the Curé of Ars, 
Saint Thérése and the rest. Examine the origins of the new movement, 
the renewal of the Spirit, and you will always find poverty, abjection, 
weakness. 

It is true-that the Church has her glories even in the worldly sense. 
So had Mary when the Shepherds came to tell of the heavenly army 
that spoke of her Son, or when the Wise Men came with their 
kingly gifts. Here the true glory of God’s Mother shines forth in the 
terms and symbols of earthly glory. But it is the poverty that is 
basic and essential in both cases. By keeping her eyes in the poverty 
of Mary the Church will bring forth Christ in the way that befits 
Him—that is in a way that contemns earthly glory because he has 
in Himself the fullness of heavenly glory. 

In the Nativity Mary is the mother of Christ; at the Crucifixion 
Mary is the mother of the Mystical Body of Christ. Thus Mary and 
the Church are equally the woman who brings forth Christ in great 
pain, who cries “travailing in birth’. Some theologians see the 
reference to Mary’s motherhood in Apocalypse 12 as primarily a 
reference to this painful motherhood at the foot of the Cross. ““The 
pains of the woman, which occur also in the heaven of the Apocalypse 
(12:2), take place during the sacrificing of the heavenly Lamb. We 
are, therefore, referred, not to the childbirth at Bethlehem (which 
John never mentioned) but to Christ’s words on the Cross: “This 
is thy mother’. What we are concerned with is Mary’s spiritual 
motherhood and the ‘compassion’ with which Mary shared the 
sufferings of the immolated Lamb”’."* 

The more we reflect on Apocalypse 12 in the context of Saint 
John’s Marian doctrine and in the light of the Old Testament 
promises the more remarkable will appear the union of Mary and 
the Church. There can be hardly any doubt about the reference to 
the Child “who shall rule the Gentiles with a rod of iron”. This is 
the person Christ who was born of Mary. On the other hand the 


12. I Cor. 4:13. 
13. Laurentin, Queen of Heaven, p. 536. 
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woman “‘travailing in birth’’ is clearly the Church. Yet the two are 
one—the one “‘woman clothed with the sun’. It is as if the glory of 
Mary, that glory which overshadowed her at the Annunciation 
invested the Church also. Under this mighty shadow the great work 
of the Incarnation, of the marriage of the Divine and human, is 
accomplished in its totality. It is as if the Father wishing to find 
His own Son in the human world He has created found in it a single 
responsive maternal principle in which this work is conceived and 
brought to birth. Mary and the Church are one in their Vocation to 
Divine Motherhood. 


Ill 


“And there was seen another sign in heaven: and behold a great 
red dragon . . . that old serpent that is called Satan who seduceth 
the whole world”. 

The woman and the serpent—here in the last book of sacred 
Scripture as in the first book they are set one against the other in 
irreconcilable opposition. This opposition does not arise from any 
simple difference of allegiance or temperament; it is fundamental, 
eternal. It is decreed by God Himself: “‘J will set enmities between 
thee and the woman”’."* It is God’s way to purify the good until it 
is white as snow and to allow evil to take its own way until it is 
entirely evil. The more the good is truly good and the evil entirely 
evil the greater the enmities between the two. And so in his adorning 
of the woman with the fullness of grace and in His allowing Satan 
freedom to take his own course the Lord has established eternal 
enmities between them. 

More obviously than in the birth of Christ Mary and the Church 
are one in this gigantic struggle with Satan. There is but a single 
adversary, a single great battle, a single final victory. Here, in fact, 
the problem is not so much to see the points of resemblance between 
Mary and the Church as the points of distinction. In the Genesis 
narrative it is the figure of Mary that is primary; it is she that will 
crush the head of the Serpent. Nevertheless, this final victory over 
Satan will only come at the end of time, when the Church has fully 
accomplished her work. In the Apocalypse, the woman fights less 
heroically, more passively: she wins the victory by flight and through 
the protection of Saint Michael and the angels. Here it seems to be 
the Church that is primarily in view; nevertheless, the references to 


14. Genesis 3:15. 
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the Messiah as the Son of the woman are so concrete and circum- 
stantial that they bring -learly before us the person of Mary. The 
Genesis text brings immv diately to mind Mary, who was victorious 
once and for all over Satan. In the Apocalypse text we seem to see the 
Church Militant, the Church that is sometimes in hiding, that seems 
at times to be in deadly peril and yet is always secure under the 
Divine Power that protects it. 

Although the woman gains the final victory over the Serpent, 
yet the battle has been a terrible one with losses on the side of the 
victors too. The Serpent is the seducer, who has succeeded in 
seducing the first woman and “the whole world”.® The world 
somehow belongs to Satan. It is his kingdom—in the Apocalypse 
his sign is the crown, the symbol of worldly kingship. There are few 
things more terrifying in the Scriptures than the revelation here and 
there of this lordship of Satan over the world. In the temptation of 
Christ in the desert, Satan boasts that the world is his to give and 
Christ does not contradict him. Indeed, He will call him later the 
prince of this world.*® 

The world has been seduced as Eve was. Mary has triumphed 
over the seductions of Satan for she is full of Divine truth: the 
Serpent’s wiles are powerless to ensnare her. The Church also is 
full of Divine truth, for the Holy Spirit is with her. She has not been 
seduced, she will never be seduced. However speciously error tricks 
itself out in the garments of truth, the Church discovers it and 
condemns it. 

The Truth, the Church, Mary—the three are one, just as Satan 
can be identified with the Lie and the world of this darkness. Every 
human conscience must choose finally the one or the other. 

The Serpent is the seducer. But, though he seduces the whole 
world, he cannot seduce the Truth, nor those in whom it dwells. 
The sin of Eve was not a matter simply of error or ignorance. She 
was deceived only because she was ready to embrace duplicity, to 
connive at the craftiness of Satan. Her sin—and that of those of her 
children who follow in her footsteps—involves a kind of impurity 
of mind, a lack of candour, a fall from innocence. This does not 
come from Satan; it is there already. It is generated by the mysterious 
stirrings of freedom in the depths of the soul, those stirrings that 
lead up to a definite act of decision and a more or less fixed attitude. 
Not for one moment did Mary depart from the innocence of truth 


15. Apocalypse, 12:9. 
16. Luke 4:6, “For to me they are delivered . . .” John 14:30, 
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and so the Deceiver. has,no power to harm her. The. Church, 
emerging. painfully from out of its human ground and origins, must 
be always guarding its own truth, its innocence, its candour and 


simplicity. If it should ever allow itself to go the way of worldly 


duplicity, it would lose its own power and distort its own nature. 


It is infallibly protected against this by the enone the Holy . 


Spirit and by the presence of Mary. 


**A woman clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet and 


on her head a crown of twelve stars”. 

The woman in Apocalypse 12 is invested with the apparently 
contradictory attributes of glory and agony. Although she is in 
great pain she is exalted above the earth and clothed with heavenly 
light. One is reminded of the juxtaposition of Thabor and Calvary 
in the Gospels; it is of Calvary that Our Lord talks with Moses and 
Elias on Thabor, while on the other hand, during his Passion, He 
points to His future glory.!” In His Ressurection Body He bears the 
wounds of Calvary. It is. as if the glory and the suffering were 
aspects of the one thing. The glory is not simply a release from 
suffering, but a transformation of suffering into glory. It is only 
those who have suffered who can possess this glory. 

It is not surprising then to find that the woman is at once in 
travail and in glory. The travail is as it were a preparation. for glory, 
a preparation for triumph. 

It is tempting to take the “clothing with the sun” as a direct 
reference to the Assumption. But it is rather the crowning with 
stars that speaks directly of triumph and glory. According to Father 
Le Frois the sun in scriptural symbolism refers to the divinity and to 
be clothed with the sun is to be invested with the divinity for some 
great work; it is like the “‘putting-on of Christ’ of Saint Paul. 
“Invested, clothed with Jahweh, the woman accomplishes her 


gigantic task, despite all obstacles”.4® This clothing is verified both . 


in Mary and in the Church. Both are inyested with the wedding 
garment of grace. Mary is “full of grace” and is Mother of Divine 
Grace exercising a truly maternal mediation in the dispensing of 
grace. The Church is the Church of the Sacraments, the seven-fold 
fountain of grace, mothering souls according to the new life of 
grace and glory. In all this there is the promise and prefiguration 
of the final assumption into glory. 


In the case of Mary this promise has been already realised. She . 


17. Luke 9:31; Matt. 26:64; Mark 14:62. 
18. Op. cit., p. 105. Gal. 3:27. 
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has been assumed, body and soul, into heaven. One day the Church 
will follow her, a Church that is not spirit only but body and spirit. 


|The saints have been assumed into heaven already as to their souls; 


only Mary has been assumed soul and body. It is by her Assumption 


"gs Mary is raised above the earth and above the angels. Yet it 
. jis precisely by her bodily assumption that Mary remains near to the 
earthly Church, the Church of the Sacraments, the Church that is 


the mother, not of angels, but of men. In her great glory in the 
highest heavens Mary is corporeal as we are. She is not corruptible 
jas we are but she is corporeal. She belongs to what Saint Thomas 
jdescribes as the order of composite essence. She is not pure spirit; 
ishe is pure humanity. 

All through her history the Church has had to fight for the 
integrity, the fullness of human nature. She has had to fight against 
Manichees, Puritans, Jansenists, “‘angelists’’ of every kind, who 
would have it that man is meant to be an angel and not a composite 
of soul and body. She has guarded jealously and fiercely the material, 
maternal elements in the human composite. She has insisted against 
the materialist that it is the spirit that quickens and that the flesh 
of itseaf profits nothing but she has understood that the spirit of 
man is not a simple intelligence but an incarnate spirit, body as well 
as soul. Since she is truly a mother the Church has bent down to 
the humblest demands of her children, not rejecting but cleansing 
and purifying. It is not the part of a mother to separate herself 
fastidiously from the needs of her children. 

It is in her Assumption that Mary is most glorious. Yet it is 
in her Assumption that she is nearest to us. The hands that are 
transfigured in glory are a mother’s hands and a mother’s hands are 
never far from her children. .. . And so Mary’s Assumption glory © 
unites heaven and earth and is for the Church a constant affirmation 
of the eternal destiny of the humbler part of the human composite. — 
It is also an assurance that Mary has not left this world, not lost 
her kinship with that human nature with which the Church has to 
concern itself, but is truly and fully a mother to it. 

Contemporary mariologists have come to describe Mary Assumed 
into Heaven as the ‘eschatological image” of the Church.’® She has 
preceded the Church into glory. She is what the Church will be 
one day. In Mary the Church contemplates its future glory. There 
is no love so deep as that by which a being loves that in which it - 
sees its own perfection. The heart goes out to this image as to that 


19. Laurentin, op. cit., pp. 114 seq. - 
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in which all its deepest longings are satisfied. The more the Church 
understands herself and understands Mary the more it sees that 
Mary is indeed the beloved, the homeland of its desires, the. New 
Paradise, the land flowing with milk and honey. For she comes 
before the Church not as an unapproachable Queen that looks away 
from our miseries but as a sweet mother who looks directly at us 
and calls us with every encouragement to follow her where she is, 

There can be no more perfect description of the Church than 
that of Sponsa Christi. No other symbol conveys so accurately and 
compendiously the notions of intimate love, fullness of under- 
standing, fruitfulness. To know Christ, to love him, to bring forth 
fruit unto His glory—that is the life and work of the Church. Her 
history is simply a preparation for that final act when she goes forth 
to meet Christ “‘as a bride adorned for her husband”’.”° All this is 
symbolic, of course, but it is the best symbol there is to describe 
something that is beyond all literal description. 

Some theologians have come to see Mary as ideally the perfect 
Sponsa Christi.24 This title has seemed infelicitous to those whose 
minds are not attuned to the delicate unity in variety and variety 
in unity of divine and human love. Every perfect love includes 
within itself at least in potency every other possible form of true 
love. That Mary is primarily Mater Christi does not at all exclude 
in her case the beautiful title of Sponsa Christi. The perfection of the 
one implies the perfection of the other. For both are simply ways of 
loving and love is one. 

There is, nevertheless, need of some third term to unite Mary 
and the Church according to this title of Sponsa Christi. This third 
term will be found in that complete dedication to Christ that is 
found within the Church as one of the finest fruits of her love in 
priestly and religious dedication. The priest and religious is truly 
Sponsa Christi. 

Mary is the model of Christian virginity—dedicated and fruitful. 
It is to her that the individual Spouse of Christ must look in order 
to learn to love Jesus Christ as He wishes to be loved. It is to her 
that the Church must look in order to fulfil its mighty vocation of 
love... 

Mary and the Church are one in the love of Jesus Christ. 


NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE, 
Saint Mary’s, Gayfield, Dublin 


20. Apoc. 21:2. 
21. Cf. article “Our Lady and the Church” mentioned above, in footnote 4. 
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This address was delivered by Pope John XXIII to the 
Second Session of the Synod of Rome. Translated from the 
text in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO (27-1-1960) by Father 
Gerard Watson. 


The Priest: Mind, Heart and Tongue 


Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, 

The Acts of the Council of Trent, in the first chapter De Refor- 
matione, in the 23rd Session, give Us the opening note for this 
second address. They are points of doctrine and practical directives 
for conduct familiar to us from our years in the seminary, which 
we still retain and can easily call to mind. “Nothing is more 
efficacious in encouraging piety and the Divine worship in the 
Christian people than the life and example of those who are dedicated 
to the divine ministry”. By the fact of being relieved of secular 
concerns and placed on a height, priests are under the observation 
of all, and looked to as a source of edification and example. ‘“‘For 
this reason it is right’”—decet: it does not mean simply that it is 
becoming, it imposes an obligation and a precept—‘that clerics 
whose lot is. the Lord, should so watch over their lives and habits 
that in dress, gesture, deportment, conversation and everything 
else, they may give evidence only of what is dignified, reserved and 
reverent. Let them flee even small faults which in them would be 
very great; so that their actions may inspire respect in everyone”. 
These words are taken from the very text of the Council, where 
we also find: ‘These counsels are to be observed with a care that 
corresponds to the service they can do and the ornament they can 
be to the Church”’. 

Here then is the faithful reproduction of the true priest of Christ, 
outlined and determined for us: it is the mirror in which every 
ecclesiastic is invited to look at himself, for his own humble 
reassurance or his own confusion. And indeed such a control over 
life and habits in the matters of fitting dress, gesture, deportment 
and speech, such serene and attractive dignity, all pervaded by a 
religious piety, evoke at once a wonderful respect and veneration. 
This complexus of fine qualities, a source of both edification and 
ornament in the Church, should always be preserved with the 
greatest diligence and fervour. 

So far, however, we have dealt only with the external appearance 
of an ecclesiastic who has the proper self-respect, and who promises 
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to do well in the service of the Church and of souls. But this good 
appearance and outward .mode of action derives its real value from 
the fact that it is the previous covering of the treasury of those 
natural acquired moral virtues which constitute the living substance 
of priestly sanctity, once they have been made to flower and bear 
fruit by divine grace. 

Permit Us, Venerable Brethren and: beloved sons, to link some 
of these virtues to three characteristic elements of human personality 
and priestly dignity, that is, the mind, the heart, and the tongue, 
And let us begin with the head: a capite above all. From there 
derives the learning and the good judgment of the man of the 
Church, of the priest of Christ. 


THE MIND. 


Knowledge presupposes study; and study is necessary. It is 
necessary from the years of preparation for the priesthood, during 
those of the exercise of the sacred ministry, and up to the very last 
years of life, when one relishes more the memory of the studies of 
youth, and their application becomes year by year more wise and 
more valuable. 

The necessity of a cultivated mind is more evident today had 
ever before. The ignorant or incapable man cannot and should not 
be ordained. Seminaries, Synods, Councils, Pontifical Constitutions, 
the teaching of the Fathers and of the theologians, all insist on the 
necessity of the application of the mind to grasp the splendour of 
the Church’s teaching. So it is necessary to study and to study 
always. Subjects for new studies will never be lacking. It is, never- 
theless, also important to proceed with caution in the choice of 
pursuits and of books: for not all are good, not all are perfect in 
the point of conforming to the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and 
of the best known and safest interpreters of the Christian message. 

Every good priest must be able to give reliable witness of this 
message. And here is the testing ground for his good judgment and 
his value. For the modern proliferation of literature in every sphere 
of human knowledge often becomes a temptation to intellectual 
dissipation, to unusual and dangerous positions, into which falls 
all too easily and quickly the man who lacks experience and who 
begins to trust to himself alone. 

The true sources of doctrine, discipline and sanctity are three. 
First there is the knowledge of Sacred Scripture, both Old and New 
Testament; of the Fathers, and of the great masters of philosophy 
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and theology, especially Aquinas. Then there is the knowledge of 
the liturgy and its application—and that indeed is a delightful 
garden of the sweetest smelling flowers and the most majestic trees; 

and thirdly there is the ‘knowledge and the practice of general 
legislation of the Code of Canon Law, the Canon Law which has 
been put to the service of the social order, both in internal diocesan 
administration and in the Church’s relations with the outside world. 

It is here that the best priests, high-minded and firm in will, refresh 
themselves and become noble and true servants of the Holy Church 
and souls. And is there any ecclesiastic, even if his intellectual 
equipment is only mediocre, who cannot aspire to that deep satis- 
faction which the grace of God guarantees to all men of good will 
who have been nourished and strengthened by a solid cultivation 
of the mind? That cultivation is not to be gained from petty pub- 
lications, but from the solid works of which our age too is capable, 
in humble and courageous imitation of the great productions of 
the past, by the Fathers, writers and Doctors of that Church which 
is always the dispenser of truth in every century. 


In his Second Epistle, Saint Peter reminds us of the special care 
which scriptural studies demand: “It is with good reason that you 
are paying so much attention to that word; it will go on shining, 
like a lamp in some darkened room, until the dawn breaks, and the 
day-star rises in your hearts. Yet you must always remember this, 
that no prophecy in scripture is thé subject of private interpretation” 
(2 Pet. 1:19-20). 

This same criterion of intellectual sobriety can be profitably 
applied by all those working in either fields also. We must be on 
our guard against the temptation to appear original and ultra- 
modern, or, to put it another way, we must have confidence in the 
teaching Church when it issues directions of corrections. (Humani 
Generis, 12 August 1950.) A very distinguished ecclesiastic and 
outstanding pastor of souls recently gave a paternal instruction 
to his priests which is very much to the point: “‘Subjectivism creates 
heretics in dogmatic theology, visionaries in ascetic, and recal- 
citrants in canon law, and therefore people who take no share in 
the work of God” (Cardinal Schuster). 

So let us thank the good God, and concentrate always on the 
true reality. The lex supplicandi bears glorious witness to the 
lex credendi, and in its turn canon law, in the lex vivendi, provides 
the finest and most authoritative synthesis of the means of sancti- 
fication of the Christian and priestly life, 
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THE HEART 


And now, Venerable Brethren and beloved sons, let us turn from 
the head to the heart. It is sometimes said of a priest: “That man 
has a heart”. This is often the happy opening note in a eulogy in 
which ordinarily many people willingly join. And it often reaches 
the point of agreeing to overlook certail ill-considered and unfor- 
tunate indiscretions which are due to over-enthusiasm. And a 
certain statement, the statement, We might add, of a /ittérateur 
rather than a philosopher or a moralist, finds much support and 
is widely applied, to the effect that often “the heart has its reasons 
of which the mind knows nothing”. Now the dignity of our priest- 
hood warns us not to take all this too lightly. The reasons of the 
heart too must be scrutinised, for consequent approval or correction. 

The heart of a priest must be filled with love, just as his rund 
should shine with true doctrine. His love of Jesus is to be burning, 
vibrant with affection, and open to all those invitations to mystical 
intimacy which render so attractive the exercise of priestly piety 
and priestly prayer. That prayer can be the official prayer of the 
universal Church, as well as one’s own well-chosen and practised 
private prayers which can be such a delight to the soul, besides 
being palatable and solid nourishment for it—such private prayer 
in fact is a perennial source of strength and comfort in the difficulties 
and at times the bitternesses, even, of life, and ofthe priestly and 
pastoral ministry. 

He is to have a love too of the Holy Church and souls, especially 
those entrusted to his care, who constitute his most sacred respon- 
sibility; this love will extend to souls from every social rank, but 
he is to have a particular interest and care for the souls of sinners, 
of the poor of all sorts, and of all dependent upon works of mercy, 
bringing to all these relationships the inspiration of evangelical 
charity. 

Listen to these wonderful words of Saint Peter: “Purify your 
souls with the discipline of charity, and give constant proof of your 
good will for each other, loving unaffectedly as brethren should” 
(1 Pet. 1:22). These words invite us to link charity and fraternity 
with zeal for the purification not only of the soul, but also of the 
body, and of the flesh, ‘‘since we have all been born anew with an 
immortal, imperishable birth, through the word of God who lives 
and abides for ever” (1 Pet. 1:23). 

At this point in his First Epistle, Saint Peter, with a passage of 
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vivid verbal imagery, brings before us considerations which touch 
closely the essence of our priestly life. For even though this life is 
filled with and fortified by the grace which creates the angels and 
the saints, it is not immune from the temptations of the flesh, 
which represent a daily danger, a continual deception offered to 
souls inclined to goodness. What a source of anxiety this heart and 
flesh is to us in our efforts to remain faithful to the great and holy 
obligations we assumed in our priestly ordination! On that day 
before the altar, we heard the voice saying: “‘Adhuc liberi estis;” 
and after a minute of silence we took the step forward for a con- 
secration of our life that is registered in heaven, and proclaimed 
even here below before the whole Church and the whole world. 
The heart too is of flesh, and heart and flesh must make the journey 
together. Listen to what Saint Peter says at this same point in his 
Epistle: “All flesh is grass, and all its glory like the bloom of grass; 
the grass withers, and its bloom falls”. 


Beloved Brothers and sons, Our burden of sacred pontifical and 
pastoral responsibilities is relieved by many graces from God which 
help Us in Our unworthiness, and We invite you to join with Us 
in blessing the Saviour for them. But do you know what is the most 
frequent cause of sorrow to Us in Our daily life? It is the sigh 
which reaches Us from far and near, not only from Rome but from 
all corners of the earth, the sigh from the souls of priests to whom 
the company of the heart and the flesh in the journey of life, and 
even in a not sufficiently careful exercise of the sacred ministry, 
has done great damage in the eyes of God, and, as regards the 
Church and souls, has brought them great dishonour, and the 
heaviest and bitterest penalties. What grieves Us most of all is the 
fact that anyone, to save some shred of his lost dignity, could go so 
far as to rave about the Church wishing or feeling it opportune to 
renounce that which for century on century has been one of the 
noblest and purest glories of its priesthood. The law of ecclesiastical 
celebacy, and the care taken to enforce it will always be a reminder 
of the struggles of heroic times when the Church had to fight, and 
when it carried off a three-fold triumph; for this is the Church’s 
eternal emblem of victory: ‘Free, Chaste, Universal’’. 


To guard against the frailties of the heart, and to prevent their 
disastrous consequences, Saint Peter takes up again the discourse 
which was broken off at the part where he was talking about the 
“bloom of grass’, soon to wither, and goes on to put before his 
priests an even more pressing invitation to the exercise of charity. 
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For this can be a guarantee of preservation from the serious lapses 
into which the infirmity of our senses can lead us as the inevitable 
punishment for the bad use of the “ee ce 


THE TONGUE 


‘And so to the third point We proposed to touch on in this dis- 
cussion of the task of our priestly sanctification. Such teaching can 
be of benefit to everybody, but especially the clergy. We are dealing 
now no longer with thought or feeling, but speech. We are not, of 
course, turning away from the teaching or practice of charity; but 
We are now making special reference to that gift God has given 
man of announcing in ringing tones to heaven and earth what he 
has conceived in the depths of his heart. 


“Think the same thoughts, all of you”—Saint Peter is writing to 
the faithful of that distant region of Asia Minor which today we 
call Anatolia—‘‘and share the same feelings; be lovers of the 
brethren. I would see you tenderhearted, modest, and humble, 
not repaying injury with injury, or hard words with hard words, 
but blessing those who curse you. This God’s call demands of you 
and you will inherit a blessing in your turn. Yes, long life and 
prosperous days, who would have these for the asking? My counsel 
is, keep thy tongue clear of harm, and thy lips free from every 
treacherous word. Neglect the call of evil and do good; let peace 
be all thy quest and aim. On the upright, the Lord’s eye ever looks 
favourably; his ears are open to their pleading. Perilous is his frown 
for the wrong-doers” (1 Pet. 3:8-12). 


' Ah! dear brothers and sons, We would not like you to be upset by 
what We are going to say, but We have the impression that when 
it is a question of controlling the tongue, we are all a little guilty. 
Knowing the time to be silent and the time to speak and to speak 
well is a sign of great wisdom and great priestly perfection. 

In a fine volume which gives us an intimate picture of the inner 
life of Our great predecessor of glorious memory, Pius XI (Carlo 
Confalonieri: Pio XI visto da vicino: Edit. SEI—Turin—Ch. II, 
p. 105) we read that he, for all his learning and his sense of his own 
position and responsibility, was at the same time so reserved in his 
judgments as never to speak evil of anyone, and when he heard 
others doing so, even in private conversation, he gave everything 
the kindest possible interpretation, or abruptly broke off the 
conversation, 
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_ Experience teaches us all that it is a greater help to our happiness 
to look for what is good in things and dwell on it, rather than to 
search out what is defective and evil and spotlight it, flippantly, or 
worse stil], with malice. In this connection we already know the 
teaching of Saint Peter. Paul’s words are even stronger: there is 
ho need to quote him here. But most striking of all is the language 
of Saint James, who is much graver than either of the two in his 
description of the damage and harm which talking too much does 
to both truth and charity. What he. says on this point in his Catholic 
Epistle deserves to be committed to memory and inscribed on the 
walls of every cleric’s house. It is found in ch. 3 and in Hetzenauer’s 
edition it is subtitled ‘‘De ambitione docendi’’, “Do not be too eager, 
brethren, to impart instruction to others; be sure that, if we do, we 
shall be called to account all the more strictly. We are betrayed, 
all of us, into many faults, and a man who is not betrayed into 
faults of the tongue must be a man perfect at every point, who knows 
how to curb his whole body . . . The tongue is a tiny part of our body, 
and yet what power it can boast! How small a spark it takes to set 
fire to a vast forest! And that is what the tongue is, a fire. Among the 
organs of our nature, the tongue has its place as the proper element 
in which all that is harmful lives. It infects the whole body, and 
sets fire to this mortal sphere of ours, catching fire itself from hell. 
Mankind can tame, and has long since learned to tame, every kind 
of beast and bird, of creeping things and all else; but no human 
being has ever found out how to tame the tongue; a pest that is 
never allayed, al] deadly poison. We use it to bless God who is 
our Father; we use it to curse our fellow men, that were made in 
God’s image; blessing and cursing come from the same mouth: 
My brethren, there is no reason in this ... Does any of you lay 
claim to wisdom or learning? Then let him give proof of his quality 
by setting a good example, living peaceably as a wise man should. 
As long as you find bitter jealousy and thoughts of rivalry in your 
hearts, let us have none of this boasting that perverts the truth; 
such wisdom as yours does not come from above, it belongs to 
earth and to nature, and is fit only for devils. Where there is jealousy, 
where there is rivalry, there you will find disorder and every kind 
of defect. Whereas the wisdom which comes from above is marked 
chiefly indeed by its purity, but also by its peacefulness; it is 
courteous and ready to be convinced, always taking the better part; 
it carries mercy with it, and a harvest of all that is gccd; it is 
uncensorious, and without affectation. Peace is the seed-ground of 
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holiness, and those who make peace will win its harvest’ (James 
3:1-18). 

These are weighty, ever searing, words, and a perennial subject 
for meditation by ecclesiastics of every country and of all times. 
And do not think that the Apostle’s warnings belong to the realm 
of archaeology today, or that it is enough to regard the doctrine 
contained in its simply as a testimonial to the asperities and 
difficulties of life in days gone by. On the contrary, throughout the 
centuries, in reading the Fathers and doctors of the Church, we 
find continual reminders of the primitive doctrine. The voice of 
Saint Bernard is fairly well known to us Romans, not only from 
the point of view of the history of his own times, but also as a 
timely reminder to the ecclesiastics of every epoch. Nor will you 
find it strange if the last Patriarch of Venice, transferred as the 
“servant of the servants of God” to govern the universal Church, 
remains faithful to the volume of Saint Laurence Justinian, his 
illustrious predecessor and the first to have this title, books which 
are packed with the purest ascetical doctrine. We take occasion to 
refer you to some short but very beautiful statements by that master 
of the spirit on this same subject of the good or bad use of the 
tongue. 

In his book De Disciplina et Perfectione Monasticae Con- 
versationis (p. 89-1, 47), after expounding the teaching of Saint 
James in his Epistola Catholica, he continues: ‘‘Nothing so ill- 
becomes a man who is serving God and aiming at perfection 
as an unbridled tongue, unrestrained by any reflection or con- 
sideration. It spoils and puts an end to all concentration. Therefore 
any man who has decided to devote himself to God and remain 
faithful to Him, must bring the tongue under subjection, rule it, . 
and endeavour to place it under the control of reason. For it is 
the door through which the devil often enters the heart, and through 
which the whole interior state of a man is laid open. For nothing 
can be hidden where the tongue is not kept in order. But if it is 
controlled it can be a great adornment for a man’s character, and 
can give him great peace of soul, and sincerity of conscience, and 
make him loved by all. No one should be thought a wise man if 
he does not realise the importance of his own words. Words should 
be weighed carefully before being uttered; for when they are spoken 
without reflection, they can hardly be blameless. It is the fool who 
talks as the whim takes him. He who wishes to please God will 
love silence. The babbler is no true lover of eternal wisdom”. And 
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he goes on to illustrate his thought, and with some very useful 
lessons for us he points his praises of the tongue which is inflamed 
by a burning love of God and men. Then, with wonderful imagery 
and sensitivity, he writes about the Blessed Virgin, pointing 
out how she remained fixed in thoughtful silence when the angel 
saluted her, and then how she breaks out into the Magnificat 
when she meets her cousin Elizabeth, as if to give the opening note 
in the hymn of the ages to Jesus, the Saviour, the King of all ages, 
the immortal, the invisible. 

Dearly beloved brothers and sons, when a conversation starts on 
religious or ascetical themes, the soul that understands and has a 
taste for such exalted topics is tempted to prolong it, as was the 
case with Saint Benedict and his sister Scholastica in the cave at 
Monte Cassino. But today just like yesterday, these few words 
for the edification and the encouragement of all must suffice. We 
may perhaps hope that they may meet with your approval as a 
kind of sauce which is intended to give its own particular flavour 
to the main course of the Synodal Constitutions which generally 
occupy the morning hours of these wonderful days of brotherly 
sacerdotal union. 

To sum up then. From the exhortations in the chapter De 
Reformatione from the XXII Session of the Council of Trent, where 
the chief elements in the pursuit of priestly sanctification are 
indicated, We have chosen three points or three aspects in the 
personal life of each and every ecclesiastic, the mind, the heart, 
and the tongue. 

All that We have said, or heard, and reflected upon has led us to 
appreciate better the force of those words from Trent: “Let them 
flee even small faults which in them would be very great, so that 
their actions may inspire respect in everyone”. This is the sublime 
ideal of the Christian priesthood, by the light of Christ to awake 
respect and love of virtue in the people. 

And may that be the case with each and every one of you, now 
and always. 


S. CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DECRETUM 
DE PRECIBUS POST MISSAE CELEBRATIONEM RECITANDIS 
A nonnullis locorum Ordinariis Sacrae Rituum Congregationi 


quaesitum est, an Decretum n. 4305, diei 20 Iunii 1913, quod 
‘permittit preces in fine Missae omitti posse, quando Missa “con 
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aliqua solemnitate” celebratur extendi possit etiam ad Missas sic 
dictas “‘dialogatas’’, quae fiunt iuxta Instructionem S. Rituum 
Congregationis, diei 3 Septembris 1958, n. 31. 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito etiam Commissionis 
Liturgicae suffragio, ita rescribendum censuit: Affirmative, et ad 
mentem. 

"Mens autem est: Preces sic dictas Leoninas omitti posse: 

1. cum Missa celebretur pro Sponsis, aut occasione primae 
Communionis, Communionis Generalis, Sacrae Confirmationis, 
Sacrae Ordinationis, vel Religiosae Professionis; 

2. cum Missam immediate ac rite subsequatur aliqua alia functio 
seu pium exercitium; 

3. cum infra Missae celebrationem habeatur homilia; 

4. cum fit Missa dialogata, diebus Dominicis et Festis tantum. 

5. Insuper locorum Ordinarii permittere possunt ut praedictae © 
preces dicantur lingua vernacula, textu ad ipsis approbato. 

Facta demum de iis omnibus Sanctissimo Domino nostro Ioanni 
Papae XXIII per infrascriptum S. Rituum Congregationis Car- . 
dinalem Praefectum relatione, Sanctitas Sua Sacrae ipsius Con- 
gregationis rescriptum probare et confirmare benigne dignata est. 
Quibuslibet contrariis non obstantibus. 

Die 9 Martii anno 1960. 

--+ C. Card. CICOGNANI, Praefectus 


L.'+ S. Henricus Dante, a Secretis 


On Visitation 


We have to welcome Our Lord in Holy Communion, not only — 
as the friend who comes to visit us, not only as the physician who 
comes to heal us, but as the auditor (if I may put it as prosaically _ 
as that) who comes to put our accounts straight for us. How — 
wonderful if the first voice which greets us after death should be 
heard saying: “‘His sins? That is all right; we have been into all 


that before’. 
—MONSIGNOR RONALD KNox: Pastoral Sermons 
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FILMS 


T is pleasant to start on a note of praise. The Angry Silence, 

shown at the Adelphi, is the best British film for a long time. 

A group of industrial workers, including Tom Curtis (Richard 
Attenborough) refuse to join a lightning strike. Their mates call. 
them scabs. There is jostling and jeering but soon dustbins are. 
upturned against hall-doors, windows are broken and finally an 
unexpected motor-car is set on fire. The blacklegs capitulate except 
Curtis, who is sent to Coventry when the strike ends. The angiy 
silence causes him much puzzled, animal suffering but, when his. 
young son is beaten and tarred and Curtis himself has an eye. 
destroyed by young hooligans, we realise we have been watching 
something more than a study of disciplinary action by a trade 
union. The film investigates the origins of violence in a crowd of 
confused people untrained to think. The ending, I am glad to say, 
is neither happy or conclusive (in the manner of many a Shaw play) 
and rightly so because the rise of violence can be sudden and 
unexpected and its source obscure. 

Top critics have treated this film (made by a new production 
unit formed by Richard Attenborough) with a coolness hard to 
understand. In the treatment there is a toughness, a genuineness, 
a feeling for documentary too long absent from British films. 
Clear, merciless photography is only one of the signs of the director’s . 
(Guy Green’s) intention to come to grips with human frightfulness 
without sparing the audience. The editing is in advance of most of 
what we have seen in commercial cinema. The editorial cutting is 
contrived cunningly for effect if not always for purpose. Anthony 
Harvey, the editor, cuts on a word to the same word in a different . 
scene, on a gesture to a similar one elsewhere. He makes us pass - 
abruptly from reality to television or a newspaper photograph. The 
cut from the words “storm in a tea-cup” to an actual tea-cup and 
an angry discussion is, on reflection, effective. The editor, perhaps 
(carried away by the excitement of what he was doing), made a 
little too much of a good thing but what he does holds interest, is 
no more abrupt than the violent wrenching from image to image 
in Mr. Eliot’s poetry and will, one hopes, have an effect on British © 
films for a long time. The dialogue and behaviour (on the coarseness - 
of which our censor exercised an admirably sensible discretion) 
very successfully suggests the pathetic inarticulateness of semi-~ 
educated people. The acting is adequate. 
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One is forced to ask what the film says. Who are the villains? 
Where did the violence start ? The man from London (Alfred Burke), 
too obviously a communist agent to be convincing, provokes the 
strikes and thought up the Coventry business. The shop steward— 
because he is an old-fashioned believer in industrial strife— 
exacerbates matters. So does the working-class works manager 
who is tired of the constant, petty nagging of the welfare state union. 
The factory owner, dropping his aitches, does not reach inevitable 
compromise soon enough. But the men are angry for no very clear 
reason. The strike meeting was rushed in the usual communist 
manner and they feel aggrieved: they have been pushed around. 
“You have to go along with the majority”, says the shop steward, 
“that’s democracy”. It is, in fact, one of the worst things about 
democracy. The men are puzzled and (because of the communist’s 
scaremongering) not clear what is happening nor what it is all 
about. They fear insecurity. Their fear breeds an atmosphere of 
violence. The violence explodes in the Teddy ers who resent 
Curtis’s expressed contempt. 

The Teds, it is clear, are responsible for the slislinas violence. 
The presentation of this group of imbecile louts is a masterpiece 
of stomach-turning. There is comedy in the presentation but it is 
a satiric comedy mixed with fear and pangs of conscience. Ironically 
enough, the newsreel showed a London boy who was blinded by 
just such a gang and it is unlikely than an English city audience 
would laugh at a film-version of these mindless, illiterate, vicious 
young people. However, here, the audience had its nose deservedly 
rubbed in horror when the Teds kick Curtis’s eye out: although, 
with fine classical restraint, we are not shown the assault but only 
dark images of ugly little streets at night. We are, however, shown 
something of the retributive beating the leader of the Teds receives. 
This is a mistake. The good, but conventionally photographed, 
beating scenes satisfies our blood-lust but does little to restore the 
balance of justice. Who is guilty? The communist, the Teddy Boys 
and especially, disorderly minds and emotions; it is a valid answer. 

Marcel Carné’s famous film Les Enfants Du Paradis (Astor) was 
first released in 1947. The grammar of the title is puzzling until we 
remember that Je paradis is the “gods” of a theatre. The theatre 
in question is the Théatre des Funambules (Tightrope-walkers) made 
famous by the mime of Jean Debureau, who created the role of the 
lovelorn, ludicrous but pathetic Pierrot. The district (destroyed by 
that sanitary philistine Haussmann) was called Boulevard du Crime 
for the innocent reason that it held the melodrama theatres. 
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Carné’s astounding film is a trite love story. A strangely placid 
beautiful woman is loved, after their fashion, by four men: the 
likeable Frédéric Lemaitre (well played by Pierre Brasseur), the 
cynically evil (he has a poignard in his waistcoat pocket) Pierre- 
Francois Lacenaire, the ineffectual Comte de Montray and 
Debureau, called Baptiste (Jean-Louis Bariault), who is usually 
seen in plaster-white greasepaint and pantaloon clothes. Garance 
(Arletty) is the woman’s name. The garance is the madder flower, 
whose colour is warm and lovely. The story is even more banal 
than the selection of characters. 


The ever-loving Natalie (Maria Casarés) loves Baptiste; lives 
with him; has his son. Baptiste and Garance love and are silent. 
They are separated by chance and the Comte de Montray. United 
at last (Lacenaire has knifed the Count in a Turkish bath) they 
separate finally when Natalie claims Baptiste. In the uncensored 
film Baptiste abandons Natalie to seek Garance, who evades him. 
We see her (like Mona Lisa) riding in a cab, alone and inscrutable, 
through the seething Boulevard du Crime. Pierrot’s candle is dead. 
Well, honestly! 


What could be more vulgar! It is Pagliacci, East Lynne and 
twenty other sentimental scripts in one. How can one, then, explain 
the undoubted charm and beauty of the film? There are, of course, 
the scenes of mime superbly played by Barrault and the balzacian 
tumult on and off the stage. This is charming and funny but the 
point is elsewhere. The film raises an amused eyebrow not merely 
at life (which is expected from the French) but at itself. The same 
painted curtain which falls on the stage of the theatres falls also 
on the street scenes: the comment is obvious. We are invited to 
compare and contrast the artificiality of molodrama and mime with 
the violence, the volubility and the silences of life. The film really 
pleases because it is self-conscious: it criticises itself as it unrolls. 
It is all self-conscious sentiment enjoying a good wallow (in the 
mood of liberated Paris) while all the time mocking itself. It is 
modern in the multiplicity of its meanings: commenting on a 
comment by a comment. It is French in its skin-deep gaiety: the 
frivolity of despair. It is a triumph and must be seen to be believed. 

Under bare Ben Bulben Yeats must turn in his grave for his good 
words used in the title of a phoney film. A Terrible Beauty (Savoy) 
is a worthless impression of 1940 I.R.A. activity. The technicians 
at Bray were competent. Mr. Cyril Cusack gives his normal, 
beautiful, skilfully casual performance with nothing to do. His 
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accent was authentic. The screen-play, whose dialogue is ludicrous, 
makes no attempt to state a serious problem with probity. I enjoyed 
two light comedies: Happy Anniversary (Savoy), which was for 
adults and A Touch of Larceny (Ambassador), which is based on 
a probable opinion of Saint Alphonsus Liguori. 

JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 
Drama 


RAMA on Radio and Television is a very big subject for 
discussion in an article such as this, but it is time I tackled it. 

For, with varying degrees of success, drama takes up a large 

part of the broadcasting time of both these mediums. Many plays 
have impressed me over the last year and a half, and some of the 
acting even more so—such as in the BBC’s production of R. C. 
Sheriff’s classic Journey’s End—but there would be little point in 
enumerating or reviewing in retrospect. The treatment of plays 
for radio and television must, of course, be different, as both are 
different from the stage play, not only from the production angle, 
but in the acting and even in the type of play that is considered 
suitable for each. Certainly plays televised “straight” from the 
theatre are not a success as dramatic entertainment, though they 
may have topical interest or news value. This was proved to me 
very recently by seeing extracts from the current London stage 
play Majority of One. The action moved painfully slowly, the 
pauses for laughs were too obvious, the actions and facial expres- 
sions over-emphasised, the voice projection all wrong. Whatever 
entente there was between actor and theatre audience, there was 
none between actor and television audience. I realised afresh what 
different techniques are needed for communication through the 
various mediums. 
The radio, especially with its Saturday and Sunday play-offerings, 
was my first introduction to real drama. It proved an invaluable 
experience and background, and I have never ceased to be grateful 
for it. One of the advantages radio plays have over all others is 
that they are not confined by the old limiting rules of the unities 
of time and space, so that they have a whole new area where they 
can work out plots and passions, a fourth dimension where any- 
thing can happen and be convincing if only the writing and acting 
is good enough. And you can sometimes get radio plays when the 
actors are so wonderfully unself-conscious and the production is 
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so good that you inhabit each scene visually. Then you can have 
plays that work by ear alone, that lead by ear from mood to mood, 
and nothing except cadence and inflection is necessary to transport 
us wherever, and in whatever emotional state, the author desires. 
Yet we have also that negligible sort of radio play—the anecdote, 
usually a 3 to 4 afternoon offering. This consists merely of a 
skeleton plot with robot voices pushing the story along, and 
characters which are merely “drawings of photographs of drawings 
of originals”. This type of play improves when televised, for the 
persons and faces of the performers give the illusion at least of 
characterisation, and our eye is involved to an extent which partly 
conceals the bareness of the plot, or at least compensates for it. 
On the discount side, this is one of the dangers of television. This 
very eye-interest can blind us temporarily to the extreme poverty 
of plot and writing; so that it all becomes a grand illusion from 
which you emerge only after the television is switched off, or some- 
thing momentarily distracts your attention and you come back to 
your play with your critical faculties once more alerted. 


This business of radio and television drama seems to me to be 
especially interesting in view of our own service. As I have shown, 
televising the Abbey or Gate or any other plays straight will not do, 
unless extracts from such plays and showing the audience reaction 
and taking the camera behind the scenes and so on could be worked 
as a special type of programme—and even at that it is not one 
that bears much repeating. We often hear of the wealth of material 
there is in Ireland. I wonder how many hopeful writers and would-be 
producers have this material ready and forthcoming? The wisest 
way to start would undoubtedly be the dramatising of already 
existing stories and plays. I mentioned in a previous article the 
splendid television success of Frank O’Connor’s My O6cdipus 
Complex under the title of Larry. An experience or at least an 
awareness of the medium of television is the most essential attribute 
or talent for production. From what I have gathered from reading 
about it and especially from my course in London, such knowledge 
is not necessary for the writer. What is essential is that he or she 
can write in the first place. Out’ of the thousands of unsolicited 
scripts submitted to British studios last year not one was accepted, 
and even some v4 the contracted scripts were refused. Those whose 
job it is to filter'‘through them say that there is only one way to 
learn to write well, and that is the hard way: plenty of practice 
and grinding away-at articles and short stories and converting 
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stories and plays into scripts. Knowledge of the medium or even 
knowledge of how to present scripts is unnecessary. If the material 
is good enough, all this will be done by people who know how. 
Proof positive of this is that the greatest television drama successes 
have been made from the works of authors who lived and died far 
removed from the television age: Charles Dickens, Jane Austen, 
William Shakespeare, and the author of the inimitable Easter-tide 
success in translation, the medieval play The True Mystery of the 
Passion. It is not even a question of plot. What is new about the 
Passion? Which of Shakespeare’s plots was not old and hoary 
when he came to it? But these people really knew how to portray 
rich and varied character and their interaction on one another, 
and the maturing and development and alteration of character 
under pressure of circumstances. And they knew all about dialogue: 
real, vital and illuminating. I am thinking of the recent success and 
fascination of Jane Austen’s Emma and Dickens’s Bleak House, 
and the revived series of Great Expectations—if proof be needed, 
here is proof. 

I have left the best °till last: the present fortnightly series of 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, called The Age of Kings, on the 
BBC every other Thursday. The text of the plays has been re- 
arranged here and there, plunging us at the end of one play into 
the beginning of another, and at times there has been a change of 
emphasis. None of this has done anything but improve the impact 
of these plays. There has been no superfluous decoration, for any 
additional trick or novelty has only brought out the underlying 
forces. The marvellous construction of the plays has been revealed 
and limned, and over and through it all comes the rolling turbulence 
of the most wonderful language in the world: the vigorous living 
flesh upon the beautiful bone-structure. In Part II of the series 
(Richard IT and beginning of Henry IV), the visual impact was quite 
spectacular, with bleak and even derelict settings, and the contrast 
in clothes between the usurper Bolingbroke and the deposed 
Richard. It was strongest of all in the shocking close-up of Richard’s 
face in dying agony as, arms outstretched to clutch the bars of his 
prison, he is stabbed from behind. 


As the series proceed, words, settings, clothes, voices, manner 
and action all combine ever more closely to produce the best 
experience in television drama to date, and the best production of 
Shakespeare I have known in any medium. In cases like this, when 
the existing material is beyond all doubt excellent, the final result 
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depends upon the producer, and the balanced combination of his 
skill, knowledge and originality. His is the all-important part, and 
in this case the credit goes to Peter Dews. To anyone who has 
missed the series so far my advice is to tune in as soon as possible 
on Thursday evenings on someone’s set, and miss no more. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, 35 Monkstown Avenue, County Dublin 


World Corpus Christi Day 1960 


We come together in order to pray with Christ, in the unity of 
faith and of love. We do not want a religious mass manifestation. 
As Christians we have become distrustful of mass manifestations, 
because we know how soon they can become subject to demoniacal 
powers. A eucharistic celebration of the Catholic world is not a 
matter of the masses . . . In this same way, the great World Corpus 
Christi Day 1960 will not be a demonstration. It is not meant to 
be a manifestation of ecclesiastical power. For this, so we hope, 
the Congress will be too simple and too spiritual. Neither is it 
meant to be only a public confession of our faith. Jt is meant to be 
an act of religion, the great Thanksgiving, in which we “proclaim 
the death of the Lord until He come ...”’ It will be a meeting of 
prayer and sacrifice for all, for the life of the world. 

—PASTORAL OF THE BISHOPS OF GERMANY, September 1959 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


ETAILS of the Official Programme of the International 

Eucharistic Congress to be held at Munich, 31 July-7 August 

are now available. The events of the week begin with a 
Pontifical Mass attended by the youth of the Archdiocese of Munich 
in front of the Theatinerkirche at 10 a.m. The solemn welcome for 
the Papal Legate, Cardinal Testa, is in the afternoon, at the Central 
Station and later in the Cathedral. During the first three days of the 
Congress various international Catholic organisations, third orders, 
etc. will hold meetings, exhibitions will be open, concerts of sacred 
music held. The major events begin on Wednesday evening at eight 
with the inauguration of the Statio Orbis by the Papal Legate and 
a solemn liturgical welcome of the participants from all parts of 
the world in their respective languages. 

The liturgy and themes of lectures, etc. of the following days 
have been modelled after Holy Week and Easter Sunday. Thursday 
is devoted to the Priesthood and Charity. In the evening at the 
Congress site on the Theresienwiese there will be a German 
Betsingmesse, a Mass in which the congregation will actively 
participate in co-operation with cantors, choir and band. After the 
Gospel there will be the ceremony of the Washing of the Feet and 
the First Blessing of newly ordained priests. 

Friday is Dies Crucis. Pilgrims from Ireland will gather together 
at ten o’clock in the morning for a special ceremony organised for 
them by Cumann na Sagart in St-Willibaldkirche, 181 Agnes- 
Bernauer-Strasse. His Eminence Cardinal D’Alton will preside and 
a sermon will be preached by His Grace Dr. T. Morris, Archbishop 
of Cashel and Emly, spiritual director of Oilithreacht na nGael 
(a large group of clergy and laity who are combining attendance 
at the Congress and at the Oberammergau Passion Play with visits 
to the shrines of Irish saints in Germany, Austria and Switzerland). 
Private pilgrims and other organised groups from Ireland (the 
Tipperary Pilgrimage, the Irish-German Society, the Boy Scouts, 
etc.) are invited to this national ceremony, which will be broadcast, 
and at which the following hymns will be sung: /s Maith an Bhean 
Muire Mhor, Bi losa im Chroi-se, Cunamh Chughainn 6 Phddraig. 

Outside the city, in Dachau, there will be a memorial ceremony 
at 1.30 and a chapel on the site of the concentration camp will be 
dedicated to the Agony of Christ. 

At the Congress site after the adoration of the Cross at 8 p.m. 
there will be nocturnal adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Saturday, Dies Lucis, begins with the Youth Meeting at the 
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Congress site. A special choir from Terenure College, Dublin, will 
represent Ireland and will sing in Latin and Irish to harp accom- 
paniment, the most ancient Eucharistic hymn extant, the Sancti 
Venite, which was composed by a disciple of Saint Patrick in the 
fifth century. 

In the afternoon there will be vocational meetings at various 
centres (employers, business people, workers, farmers, etc.). 

The evening ceremonies at the Congress site will be High Mass 
in the Byzantine Rite, Renewal of Baptism Promises, Distribution 
of Lights, Communion of the Faithful. 

The Congress concludes on Sunday 7 August, Dies Domini. The 
solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist begins at 9.30. During it 
the pilgrims will be addressed by the Holy Father, all nations 
attending will bring special mission offerings to the altar during 
Pontifical Mass, there will be general Communion, a procession, 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and Te Deum. 


* * * 
Father Eltin Griffin, O.Carm., Whitefriars Street, Dublin, writes: 


During a recent Mission in London one of the local curates 
drew my attention to a new venture in popular liturgical publishing 
which originates from Saint Edmund’s College, Ware, and is 
appropriately named Pastoral Publications. To date three folders 
have been issued, beautifully printed and illustrated on good art 
paper with appropriate illustrations drawn from the great Masters 
or photographed at the ceremonies dealt with in the leaflets. 

The first folder (93” x 5” 8pp. 6d. 35/- per 100) deals with the 
administration of Baptism and offers a very easy method 
for those concerned to join in the actual rite. It should prove most 
valuable as a souvenir of the Day of Baptism. The cover-picture 
shows a detail of ‘‘The Baptism of Christ’? by Piero della Francesca. 
Space is provided beneath it for the name of the child, the title of 
the church, the day and date, the names of the sponsors, etc. Very 
sensibly the author decides not to include all the prayers of the 
Ritual but makes an apt selection of those which are recited at the 
principal ceremonies in the conferring of the sacrament. Succintly 
he explains the actions of the priest. While not being as full as 
booklets and folders on the same subject produced by C.T.S., 
Saint John’s Abbey and.by Fétes et Saisons, which latter have 
been produced in English by Fides Publishers, it makes for the 
easy following of and participation in what should be for all those 
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concerned the most important event in the Christian life. On the 
last page of the folder there is a summary of the actual effects of 
Baptism which is a most positive treatment of the subject. 

Return to the Church (94” x 5”. 16pp. 1/-, 40/- for 50) deals with 
the reception of a convert and is lavishly illustrated. It is worth 
having for the two sermons included at the beginning and at the 
end. Entitled “The Church, Our Mother” and “The Christian Life”, 
both subjects are dealt with in very simple language but as with 
the Baptism sermon, in a very positive and telling way. 

In Awaiting the Resurrection (7" x 5” 16pp. 9d, 55/- for 100) 
the reader is taken through the main ceremonies of the Burial of a 
Christian. Again a choice is made of the different prayers, some of 
them taken from the Requiem Mass. Explanations of the ceremonies 
are brief, and to the point. 


* * * 


Irish missionaries preparing to go to Latin America may well 
be interested in the recent developments at the Estudio General of 
Navarra. This university college founded in 1952 in Pamplona, 
Spain, by the Secular Institute Opus Dei, has recently added to its 
schools of Law, Medicine, Arts, and Journalism an institute of 
Canon Law. By decree of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities the new institute is linked with the Pontifical 
Institute ‘“Utriusque Iuris” of the Lateran University and is given 
the faculty of conferring degrees of Bachelor and Licentiate of 
Canon Law. It thus offers to foreign students the possibility of 
combining studies in Canon Law with the learning of Spanish. 
(The climate, we are assured, is very Irish.) The new institute was 
inaugurated at the beginning of the academic year by the Papal 
Nuncio to Spain, Monsignor Ildebrando Antoniutti. 

During the past fifty years successive Spanish governments have 
refused to permit the foundation of any university independent of 
the State and thus the Estudio General is at present a university 
college associated with the University of Saragossa. In its few years 
of existence, however, it has attracted to its staff many outstanding 
professors and lecturers from Madrid, Barcelona, Santiago and 
other university centres; its student population is drawn from all 
parts of Spain and from many foreign countries; its research 
publications are internationally known; its residential and tutorial 
system looks to Oxford and Cambridge: in effect its prestige points 
to the possibility of its becoming the first Catholic university in 
Spain. 
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_ NEW BOOKS 


The Priest and the Sick in Mind. A. H. H. Terruwe. London: Burns and 
Oates. Price 16/-. 

PASTORAL psychology, which aims at the systematic study of the 
behaviour and personality of priest and people and their multiple 
relationships in the pastoral situation, can be regarded as an integral 
part of the formation of the ecclesiastic. To afford some guidance to the 
priest in his encounter with the mentally ill and in particular with the 
psychopath and the neurotic is the aim of Dr. Terruwe’s book. 

According to Dr. Terruwe, and in this point agreement is general, the 
psychopathic adult is unbalanced, unstable and egocentric. The classifi- 
cation of the different types of psychopath varies from author to author 
and Dr. Terruwe is quite justified in differentiating the hysterical 
psychopath, the pathological liar and swindler, the amoral criminal who 
commits crimes for pleasure rather than gain, the hypomanic who cannot 
stay still, the sexual psychopath. One must, however, disagree when she. 
maintains categorically that psychopathy is constitutionally determined, 
whereas neurosis is acquired through repression. 

Given that man is a psychsomatic, body-soul entity, that nurture begins 
at birth, it is hard to see how one can disregard the impact of early inter- 
personal relationships upon the child and subsequently upon the adult. 
That bodily dispositions and temperament are genetically determined 
is conceded but one cannot accept that the instability and egocentricity 
of the psychopath as such is determined uniquely either by “black” 
parental genes or defective. parental germ. plasm. There is much clinical 
evidence now available to show that not merely the mental but the physical 
health of the infant and child is greatly dependent upon the impact of 
the parent personality. Hence one cannot exclude dynamic and emotional 
elements from among the factors in psychopathy. In the neuroses these 
factors find expression in anxiety and stress, in psychosomatic disorders 
in bodily symptoms, in the psychopath in social misbehaviour and 
maladjustment. Parental rejection, lack of affection apparent or real, 
inconsistency, the absence of due parental models to identify with, the 
want of security, recognition, respect are potent forces contributing to 
the adult lack of impulse control, to lack of an ego-ideal and of a con- 
sistent code of action, to anti-social and therefore, implicitly, anti-parental 
behaviour. 

In her short account of the neuroses, the aims of the author are entirely 
admirable. It is a laudable project to integrate modern clinical discoveries, 
especially those of depth psychology, into a Thomistic framework. 
Nevertheless, the present reviewer has the impression that in spite of her 
neurological and psychiatric training and her interest in and admiration 
for Thomism, the author, in this book at-least, has not attained complete 
clarity of exposition with regard either to psychoanalysis or to the 
psychology of Saint Thomas. 

Tn her brief survey of psychoanalysis, which almost of necessity must 
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exclude the many modifications and clarifications made over the past 
fifty years, the author affirms (p. 62) that: “‘Freud’s basic observation, 
namely, the fact of repression, has to be accepted without reservation’’. 
She maintains (p. 61) that for Freud, “in every person with a neurotic 
disturbance the cause lay in a repression of the sex instinct’. She explains 
(p. 27) that repression in the language of Thomism “‘consists in the fact 
that an emotion of the pleasure appetite is repressed by an emotion of 
the utility appetite, thus preventing the former from attaining its natural 
object”. This occurs, the author maintains, in every type of neurosis. 
Here we feel that greater clarity of thought would prove beneficial. 

The contribution of depth psychology of Freud, Jung and Adler and 
their followers to the understanding and treatment of mental disorders 
cannot be gainsaid. That there are defects and inadequacies in them goes 
without saying; that they need to be complemented by and integrated 
within a Thomistic framework is undeniable. But let the Thomism we 
expound convey the richness and subtlety of the thought of Aquinas. 
Let it cohere, as it does in fact, with his system as a whole. Let it be 
vibrant with his amazing capacity for distinctions in order to assimilate 
the truth in error and create from thesis and antithesis a synthesis. Let 
it be mindful of his dictum: ““Omne verum a quocumque dicatur a Spiritu 
Sancto est’. 

PETER DEMPSEY 

University College, Cork 


Alfred of Wessex. Frank Morriss. Illustrated by Joseph Boucher. 

Desert Padre. John Thayer. Illustrated by Anne M. Peck. 

Frontier Bishop. Riley Hughes. Illustrated by Syl Sowinski. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. Price $2.00 each. 


Tuese three books are individual titles from a series called Catholic 
Treasury Books published by Bruce at $2.00 each. The series is planned 
for readers of ten years of age and upwards. The series consists of short 
factual biographies and semi-documentary historical fiction. The series 
includes titles of interest to Irish readers, e.g., The Thundermaker by 
William Lamers—a picture of Thomas Francis Meagher in his role of 
Catholic Civil War General; Courageous Cat/ierine, by Sister Raymond 
Marie, R.S.M.—a life of Mother Catherine McAuley; and Red Hugh, 
Prince of Donegal, by Robert T. Reilly. 

If the three samples under consideration are fair samples, the series 
is worthy of recommendation. Best of them, to my mind, is Desert Padre— 
a life of Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, S.J., Italian-born, German- 
educated, belonging to the Spanish province, who was not only a mission- 
ary of great ability and success among the Indians of the South West— 
but also a skilled cartographer and explorer who proved that California 
was not an island. Mr. Thayer is a librarian who obviously had access to 
original documents but who has transmuted the,fruits of his research into 
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a very successful biography of a man who was great by any standards. 

Mr. Hughes had rather too much material available for his biography 
of Bishop Simon Gabriel Bruté of Vincennes, Indiana, to be in a position 
to compress it satisfactorily into 150-odd pages. How exciting a full- 
length biography of this bishop ought to be! Son of the King’s Overseer 
in Brittany, he saw the horrors of the Revolution—studied medicine in 
Paris during the aftermath—graduated with first place out of 1,100 
students, immediately entered Saint-Sulpice to study for the priesthood. 
As a deacon he was Master of Ceremonies to Cardinal Fesch at the Court 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. When he volunteered for work in America he 
worked in Baltimore as college professor and eventually president of the 
seminary. He was a personal friend of Archbishop Carroll and of Mother 
Seton. No wonder that Mr. Hughes has had to sacrifice some essential 
coherence and continuity to try and fit in a little of the many facets of such 
a personality. 

Mr. Morriss contributes a biography of King Alfred of England and 
his efforts to rally his countrymen against the threat of invasion. 

To reiterate, if the series can be judged as a whole from these samples, 
it can solve a problem for many librarians who cater for juveniles. The 
writers are experienced research-workers, the illustrators, at the least, 
promising, the book-production good. And the price, for America, is 
reasonable. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Maynooth 


I Believe. Jean Mouroux. London: Geoffrey Chapman. Pp. 109. Price 8/6. 


Tue thesis of this book by Canon Mourouxcan be summed up in his own 
words: “Faith is, of its essence, the response of the human person to the 
Personal God, and thus it is the meeting of two persons’’. Our relationship 
with God is a personal one and if our preoccupation with formal theology 
obscures the fact we are the losers. This short work is a reassertion of the 
personal relationship between God and man through faith. 

Although the book is short it requires a good deal of effort to interpret 
the thought of the writer; the use of terms which have to be placed very 
carefully in their proper context make one wish that more space had been 
given to definition. At times the mood is almost meditative, especially in 
the section dealing with “Faith, A Personal Contact”. Curiously, one 
comes to grips rather more easily in the later stages where the discussion 
is about the mystical implications of the act of faith. 

The book is a useful corrective, in the limited context of the act of 
faith, of the tendency to substitute analysis for the total conception of 
faith or even of the spiritual life. It emphasises the notion of the act of 
faith as a movement towards the Final End as well as an assent to the 
truths of faith; in other words that the act of faith comes to rest in the. 
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divine Persons, the revealed truths being, as it were, stepping stones to 
personal union. 

The author does not discuss the possibility of an act of faith which 
could be made without the promise of beatitude having been given. One 
feels at times here, as in other treatments of aspects of spiritual life, that 
a careless reading might well cause us to lose sight of the validity of 
religious acts even apart from the promise of reward in the life to come. 

I Believe should make stimulating reading especially for priests who 
feel conscious of how desiccated a text-book account of the spiritual life 
can be. 

DESMOND WILSON 


Belfast 


The Sisters Are Asking. Father W. Herbst, S.D.S. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. Pp. 168. Price 15/-. 


Stitt another book on nuns, ‘by nuns, for nuns! This volume, 
however, invites no groans, needs no apology. It is entirely devoid of that 
artificiality that so often pervades such literature. 

I salute the American Sisterhood for its courage, in the past ten years, 
in showing to a curious world not only the inner workings of cloistral 
establishments but the inner workings of the nun’s mind itself. This has 
been done without any loss of prestige; in fact, the discovery that nuns 
are normal human beings contributes to the justification for convent life. 

Into Father Herbst’s Question Box a happy group of Sisters spills one 
hundred interesting, provocative and oftentimes amusing enquiries 
ranging over such divergent topics as the pursuit of perfection, superiors, 
religious discipline, the vows, charity, spiritual exercises, with a stimulating 
assortment of miscellaneous questions for good measure. 

Monotonous? Dull? Never. Listen to a few of these questions taken at 
random: 

“Do you not think that religious ought to adapt themselves more to 
modern conditions and not stick so much to tradition and to customs 
and things which were ‘always in practice’ in their respective congregations 
or orders?” “Don’t you think that we ought to be more democratic and 
treat our Superiors in an open and jovial way and not be so servile?” 
“What instruction would you suggest to encourage religious to be well- 
mannered, courteous, polite?’ “Under what conditions would we be 
allowed to say remarks uncomplimentary about another individual 
without wounding charity?” ‘“‘Nowadays we hear so much about theology 
for Sisters and there are special courses offered. Don’t you think that 
Sisters are made spiritually and intellectually happy when they study 
theology?” And a final sample: “I am just an ordinary housework Sister 
and I often envy the teaching sister here. In fact 1 sometimes go so far 
as to think that they are fine ladies around here who do not have to put on 
the apron at al]. What do you think?” 
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Father Herbst shows himself ‘‘under fire”, to be an experienced retreat- 
master, deeply spiritual, eminently practical, full of common sense and, 
thank God, hopeful and cheerful. 

I should like to see a copy of The Sisters Are Asking in every convent 
library. It makes ideal spiritual reading: instructive and enjoyable at the 
same time. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE 
Carlow 


What is Life? René Biot. Saint Paul and His Message. Amédée Brunot, 
S.C.J. What is a Priest? Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp. Faith and Fact 
Books. London: Burns and Oates. Price 7/6 each. 


“It is dangerous to make man see too clearly his equality with the brutes 
without showing him his greatness. It is also dangerous to make him see 
his greatness too clearly, apart from his vileness. It is still more dangerous 
to leave him in ignorance of both. But it is very advantageous to show him 
both”. Doctor René Biot’s commentary on Paschal’s wise words commands 
authority. He presents the facts of human nature as scientists, doctors, 
biologists establish them. Theologians in the past often ignored the findings 
of science so that a certain uneasiness troubled the minds of inquiring 
laymen. The whole story is outlined here in a well-balanced retelling 
which does not expect too much of the uninitiated. In case there is anything 
in the charge sometimes proferred against the Irish of a tendency to 
angelism, one hopes this masterly conspectus of biology and ancillary 
sciences will find many readers in Ireland. It is the testament of a devoted 
Catholic worker in scientific research who never loses sight of the fact 
that caro salutis est cardo. 

When a sensitive scholar has associated closely over many years with 
Saint Paul as revealed in his writings he is bound to catch the apostolic 
fire. What one really ought to know about the background and education 
of the Church’s greatest letter-writer is quickly sketched in Saint Paul 
and his Message. Telling parallels between Nazareth and Tarsus, the life 
of the countryman and of the city dweller, point to factors not enough 
before our mind when we read theGospels and apostolic letters. Paul’s 
genius took in depth and a gift for popular exposition. Nobody has made 
the Christian message more personal and exciting. Paul’s solicitude has 
ensured immortality to the communities of Greek cities in a way that not 
even Plato, Aristotle and the philosophers could. Circumstances and 
themes are outlined in a spare text which appears to be the ideal intro- 
duction to the letters themselves. ‘“‘For the letters were slices-of life and 
Paul’s life was that of a man of action”. The sinews of his thought are 
laid bare here. Wholly admirable are the sections devoted to everyday 
life with Christ and that salvation through him which inspired Paul to 
pen the letter to the Romans. 

We see “‘the Song of Songs of the New Testament, this ode to the glory 
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of brotherly love” (1 Cor. 13) as the portrait of the One who spoke at 
Damascus. The last word is with Paul for it reveals the whole man. “Fix 
thy mind on Jesus Christ . . . that is the gospel I preach”’ (2 Tim. 2:8). 

Orders is a sacrament which seems to be none of your business but it 
is in fact a sacrament which concerns everybody. It was in some such 
words that the Curé of Ars reminded his hearers of the importance of the 
priesthood. Father Lécuyer, author of What is a Priest?, is a well-known 
expert on this subject and resumes the fruit of his researches in this trans- 
lation of Prétres du Christ, le Sacrament de l’ Ordre. Theological acumen 
battling against limitations of space and the demands of popular presenta- 
tion has produced a disappointing book. Too much has been attempted. 
Too much space has been devoted to the minor orders and to the priest- 
hood of the faithful. This leaves the reader with a scaled-down picture of 
the Christian priesthood. One wonders what the layman will make of 
the patristic names and sources so frequently cited. Perhaps it is not 
possible to distil a theologian’s treatise on the priesthood in general 
within the compass of less than 120 pages. The title arouses high hopes 
as we are not well served with works of a theological character in English. 
Readers of this book will want to savour Father Lécuyer’s scholarship 
seen to better advantage in his The Priesthood and the Mystery of Christ. 
The chapter on the celibacy of the clergy is particularly good here. The 
diaconate receives a disproportionate share of attention. On page 71 the 
date of the council of Benevento is given as 1901! 

P. J. BROPHY 


Carlow 


More Than Many Sparrows. Leo J. Trese. London: Geoffrey Chapman, 
1958. Pp. 137. Price 10/6. 


FATHER TRESE’S bouncing style and shrewd powers of observation have 
already won him the affection of a legion of readers and this little book 
will do nothing to mar his reputation. It is the great virtue of Father 
Trese that he writes with a sympathy born of a kindly insight and in a 
manner so easy as almost to conceal the depth of his understanding of 
human problems. Beneath the disarming simplicity of his language 
(and, for one reader, the occasional jarring note struck by his American- 
isms) lies a penetrating but gentle mind. Here, you feel, is a kindly pastor, 
one whose understanding of the humdrum existence of his people is 
profound and sympathetic and sincere. Here is no cynic offering advice 
with an air of condescension, but a true priest with his Master’s genuine 
affection for all his many sparrows. The things he writes about are the 
things of every man’s experience: the voice of conscience, the virtue of 
strength, the need for hope, the practice of chastity, the life of grace 
within us. And he writes of these in a language that everyman can under- 
stand, with a sense of personal involvement that every man will recognise. 
Monsignor Knox praised the spiritual writer who could startle his reader 
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into exclaiming, first: “By Jove, that’s true’’ and then: “By Jove, that’s 
me”. Measured by this standard, Father Trese is away out in front. 
Long may he remain there. 

PATRICK J. MULDOON 


Maynooth 


My Father’s Business. Abbé Michonneau. Edinburgh-London: Nelson. 
1959. Price 18/-. 

I was introduced to Abbé Michonneau’s Le Curé on market-day in a 
small town in Normandy by a seminarist who was working with a team 
of eight priests in caring for twenty-two parishes in the dechristianised 
district of the Pays de Bray. It occurred to me that this was not a book 
likely to be translated into English. It is so much a reflection of religious 
conditions. in France that one wonders what readers here will make of 
it. To pose the question ‘What is a priest?” is as unnecessary as asking 
“What is fresh air?’”’ in Ireland. But only those who have personal exper- 
ience of parochial life in- France will appreciate how wide the gap between 
Church and people becomes under a lay school system. 

Abbé Michonneau is known to the English-speaking world by two 
books: Revolution in a City Parish and The Missionary Spirit in Parish 
Life. My Father’s Business is a later and maturer reflection on the priest 
in the world. One must always respect the voice of experience. Some of 
the asides are golden. The solutions are not ready-made or bookish. 
They have been hammered out by the process of trial and error. “For a 
priest, the liturgy simply means making his people pray in union with 
the whole Church”. ‘...He must remember, once again, that they 
belong to the twentieth century and not to the past’’. ““Baptisms, marriages 
and funerals, like any other church service, are meant to be prayer 
gatherings’’. ““Laymen, as we have already pointed out, must accept their 
responsibilities and the clergy have no right to meddle in what is properly 
the task of laymen. . . . The only thing that is absolutely essential for 
him is to give Christ to men and to preach his word to them. And for this 
there is no substitute”. ‘“‘No other society would think of holding its 
meetings between half past six and eight in the morning but the Church 
moves slowly and we can only hope that evening Masses will become more 
and more frequent”. 

Disturbing at times, crisp and provocative at others, Abbé Michonneau’s 
book is not for the complacent who wish the world would never change. 
The crust of custom is broken here and the reality beneath is glimpsed. 
“He has to be a brave man too, to go on goading people mercilessly to 
realise what God demands of them’’. The Curé of Ars defined the priest- 
hood as the love of the heart of Jesus. There is an echo of this in the final 
sentence. ““You made me a priest, Lord! It was your idea after all and it 
was kind of you to pretend that you needed me”. 

P. J. 


Carlow 
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Catherine of Siena. Igino Giordani. Trans. Thomas J. Tobin. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 234. Price $3.75. 
Any new book on a subject of such perennial interest as the astonishing 
Saint Catherine of Siena must be anticipated with interest. This work by 
Igino Giordani, a librarian in the Vatican, as published in translation in 
the United States, lacks any bibliography or indication of sources and, 
from internal evidence, the footnotes appear to be the work of the trans- 
lator. Assessment of the historical value of the book is therefore difficult 
but the familiarity of the author with the saint’s thought and writings, as 
also with the turbulent background to her fantastic career is unmistakeable. 
Comparison with Miss Alice Curtayne’s classic on the subject is inevitable. 
Giordani’s work does not display the lucidity and perspective which makes 
-Miss Curtayne’s book an outstanding piece of historical writing, but his 
interest in the inner life of the saint, or, more accurately perhaps, the 
fusion of her mysticism with the events of daily life gives this book a 
different emphasis and a complementary value. It will find its own level 
among the extensive Catherine literature which every generation has 
produced since her death. 
Mary DOoLores VALE 


Leixlip 


The Children’s Companion. C. H. Sheill. London: Macmillan. Pp. 132. 
Price 6/-. 
Pray the Mass. Monsignor J. T. McMahon. London: Macmillan. Pp. 65. 
Price 2/-. 
THE first book, handsomely produced and illustrated, packs an extra- 
ordinary amount of material into its 132 pages. It is at once a prayer-book, 
scripture manual and reference book. In the first of the book’s three 
sections, there are, besides morning and night prayers, explanations of 
Catholic devotions, of the Church’s ceremonial use of material things, 
of ceremonies and sacraments and sacramentals, of vestments and vessels, 
of the Church’s year and principal feasts. The second section of the book 
introduces the more important Old Testament figures and passages and 
gives a very full account of Our Lord’s life with special reference to His 
miracles and parables. The third section is a short account of the Church’s 
doctrine and its history. 

A small book containing so much runs great danger of seeming cramped 
and overcrowded. There is not the slightest suggestion of this in The 
Children’s Companion. It could be an ideal classbook for last year primary 
and first year secondary pupils. 

Pray the Mass is a text-book on the Mass for children in the six to twelve 
age group. Some estimate of its worth may. be gained from the fact that 
the review copy is a reprint of the twelfth edition. It may be a little difficult 
for.six year olds but, this apart, it is an excellent booklet. 

The Mass is explained in thirty-three short lessons. The treatment is 
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very thorough, simple and prayerful. The booklet is a mine of information 
and is attractively produced—type is clear and pleasant, the illustrations 
are many, though perhaps a little small, and the whole pamphlet is well 
set out. Altogether a booklet well worth the price to either teacher or 
pupil—primary or secondary, 

THOMAS WALDRON 
Tuam 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Breifne, the journal of the Breifne Historical Society, is young in years; 
but confidence and maturity are the keynotes of its second issue (Vol. I, 
No. 2, 1959). Well established writers like Father Canice Mooney, Philip 
O’Connell, A. T. Lucas and Séamus O Mordha still bear the brunt of 
the battle, but it is a hopeful sign to see young Kilmore priests like Father 
Frank McKiernan and Father Gus Leaden joining in the fray. Con- 
tributions range chronologically from sixth century Saint Maodhog to 
the Famine. In a district where the Gaelic tradition remained unbroken 
and articulate almost to our own day, it is good to see documents in this 
language receiving appropriate attention. Thomas J. Barron writes on an 
interesting Cavan Protestant clergyman of the seventeenth century and 
the late Canon Small’s notes on Catholic clergy gain well-merited pub- 
lication in the journal which is carrying on his pioneering work. 

The spirit ‘of Canon Hayes continues to inspire Muintir na Tire and the 
latest issue of its official handbook Rural Ireland 1959 is dominated by 
his manly frame in its pictures and by his ideas in its blunt, forceful 
writing. Father Morrisey writes of the man himself and Stephen Rynne 
writes of the excitement of writing about him; but all the other articles, 
Human Factors in Farming, The Parish Plan—in America, A Parish 
Providence and a dozen others show by their very titles that they preach 


‘ his gospel. It is good to see three Irish articles in the official handbook of 


an organisation baptized in that language by its founder, more especially 
as one of them points out how a state body also bearing a Gaelic name 
has relegated the correct versions of thousands of our placenames to 
footnote print in order to convenience the high-powered cars of American 
and English tourists. 

Four contributions make up the latest issue of Archivium Hibernicum 


| (Vol. XXII, 1959): The Annals of Elphin; the Acta of Propaganda Fide, 


1622-50; two reports from Bishop John Roche of Ferns, one dating from 
1625-6 before his episcopal appointment and the other dated 1629 (all 
these documents are in Latin); and remedies proposed for the Church of 
Ireland by Bishop Dopping of Co. Meath in 1697 (in English). It is clear 
that the seventeenth century continues to monopolise the attention of Irish 
ecclesiastical historians but Father Brendan Jennings’s publication of the 
Acta of Propaganda fills a long-felt need and will, it is hoped, be continued 
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till the end of the century and into the eighteenth. The documents from 
the Bishops of Ferns and Meath, presented by Doctor Corish and Father 
John Brady, are really of national application, while Gearédid Mac 
Niocaill’s edition of the Annats follows the same pattern as earlier con- 
tributions to the series. 

Monsignor Romano Guardini’s meditations on the Stations of the 
Cross have been translated from the original German into French, 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Czech and Swedish, in which languages 270,000 
copies have been sold. The English edition, published many years ago by 
Sheed and Ward, has been for long out of print. The new Dublin publishers, 
Scepter, have now issued a new edition of The Way of the Cross (77 pp., 
9/6) with fourteen woodcuts of the Stations by Michael Biggs which are 
clear and strong and match well the thoughtful text of Guardini. 

Volumes 1, 2 and 3 of Pius Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace have 
been noticed in this review and warmly recommended. The appearance 
of volumes 4 and 5 completes this helpful series of explanations and 
meditations on the missal and breviary for each day of the year. The two 
latest volumes cost each 15/6, cloth 21/-. Inquiries should be directed to 
Liturgical Book Centre, Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick. 

We have received from Abbé Michel Roussiére an interesting programme 
(clearly set out on two thin cards) which plans a reading of he whole 
Bible in two years. The plan has the merit of relating the reading broadly 
with the liturgical season and of interchanging Old and New Testaments 
so that these shed light on one another. Take and Read the Bible can be 
had from the author at Cleville, France, price 60 francs, reduction for 
quantities. 

The Mass of the Roman Rite (Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., trans. F. A. 
Brunner, C.SS.R., revised C. A. Riepe. Burns and Oates, 50/-) is a hand- @ 
some one-volume edition (567 pages) of Father Jungmann’s Missarum 
Sollemnia, which, as his modest preface puts it, ‘“‘has made many friends 
throughout the world’’. A review-in this journal (February 1959) spoke of 
the two-volume edition as “‘a thesaurus of liturgical information . . . not 
surpassed anywhere’’. The present version, shortened mainly by eliminating 
the apparatus, has brought the book to a scale more accommodated to the 
pastoral clergy, sacrificing only material of specialist or academic interest. 
In fact a chapter on the Rite of Commingling has been specially prepared 
by Father Jungmann for this edition. Here is a book surely which every 
priest would wish to possess, that he might turn to it regularly i in order 
to deepen his understanding of the Mass. 

The Lay Apostolate of Charity. (Charles K. Murphy. Cork University 
Press. 1959. Pp. 127. Price 12/6), is a collection of the author’s principal writings 
on the apostolate of charitable societies and, in particular on the Society of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Of particular interest are the author’s suggestions § 
concerning the need for a new approach to modern conditions by the Saint 
Vincent de Paul Society and his remarks on the problems of juvenile delinquency. & 
The intense spirituality of the author and his complete dedication to God are 
revealed in the personal tributes and memoirs by some intimate acquaintances, 
which occupy most of the first half of the book. 
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